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LECOY’S MOOSE HUNT. 


WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


“Then he will talk—good gods! how he will talk.” 


ake, sturgeon in the morning, and when a thing of that sort 
occurred in the fur country the slayer might confidently 
expect visitors before nightfall. This accounted for the presence 
of the half-breeds. If there be any one thing good to eat thata 
half-breed or an Indian loves more than another it is sturgeon. 
For myself, 1 had walked from the trading post down to Catfish 
Creek in the afternoon to hunt. The ducks still squawked deri- 
sively from the wild rice beds and, lured by the seductive glare of 
Lecoy’s camp fire and the possibility of one of his unfettered tales, 
I had concluded to remain all night and have a final tilt with the 
strategic canvas-back in the morning. Lacking game, after Lecoy 
and I had left a creditable void beneath the shoulders of my flask 
and dined with the appetites of hunters, good or bad, off boiled 
sturgeon and potatoes prepared by ‘‘Car’line,” we lighted our pipes 
and I settled down to a position of comfortable expectancy on my 
log beside the open fire. 

I threw out a bait. 

“You say you and Hank actually did have a moose hunt on 
the Island, Isadore?” 

‘*Sure.” He raised his head, shading his face from the blaze 
with his hands, and mused retrospectively a moment. The half- 
breeds narrowed the circle around the fire. When one of Lecoy’s 
stories was forthcoming it was worth stopping to listen to. 

“It’s six years ago, now, I guess. Say, Car’line, ain’t 
it six years since Hank an’ me went after them moose?” he asked, 
turning to the tent door, where madame was lacing the baby in its 
moss-bag for the night. 

She puckered her dark forehead. ‘‘ Neeanan,” she replied. 

‘Yes, that’s it; five years ago. Suckoman romped over to 
my place one noon an’ said he’d tracked a big moose acrosst the 
bar from the mainland to the Island. I went right off an’ seen 
Hank. We'd neither of us ever shot a moose an’ our fingers was 
just itchin’ to dropa hammer on one. It didn’t take long to make 
arrangements. 

‘*We started about three o’clock, in a outlandish flat-bottomed 
old tub that had piled ashore from the Lord knows where a day or 
two before. We rounded the point o’ the Island to the bar, an’ 
there, sure enough, was the tracks in the sand where His Nibs had 
passed in the mornin’. 

‘Hank,’ says I, ‘this ain’t no place to leave the boat. 
best cache her, same’s Moses was, in the rushes. 
Scare the moose when he comes.’ 

“Oh, she is? Liable to scare him, eh? Kind o’ frighten him, 
like? Well, don’t you be anyways worked up about that boat. 
She’s all right there. The moose ain’t goin’ to get in an’ pull out 
durin’ the short space we'll be away, I don’t think. It’s gettin’ 
late; we’ve no time to foo! around!’ 


| _ ECOY had killed a great, swaggering, six-foot bully of a 


We'd 
She’s liable to 


“So we left the old punt where we'd drawed her nose up on 
the bar an’ packed ourselves over to some willer bushes about 
three hundred paces off an’ sit down to wait. 

‘It was a chilly evenin’ in the fall, but we couldn’t build no 
fire. Our teeth chattered, so we chatted along, low, to keep ‘em 
comp’ny an’ make it sound more natural. Oncet in a while one of 
us would raise a leetle to look over the tops o’ the bushes for the 
moose. 

‘*Some time passed, an’ Hank had got kind o’ careless. He'd 
been standin’ with his shoulders clear above the willers for five 
minutes an’ had just sit down again, when I rose up. I hadn’t no 
more’n got my winkers level with the tops o’ the scrub when | 
flopped back, sudden. 

“What is it?’ says Hank. 

‘«*What is it?’ says I. ‘You’rea nice sort of a jay to hunt 
moose, you are! Makin’ a elegant full-size por-trait of yourself 
for them animals to gaze on for a plumb half an hour!’ 

‘*He jumped to his knees an’ I grabbed him by the neck. 

***Keep down! Keep down!’ says he, motionin’ back with 
his hand. 

‘¢* That’s damned excellent advice,’ says I. 
yourself ?” 

‘*He was all of a shake. 


‘What is it?’ 


‘S’posin’ you try it 


‘What’ll we do?’ says he. 

“*Look here,’ says I. ‘I'll take the big one an’ you take the 
little one. Mind you don’t shoot too quick.’ 

“*Blame the big ones an’ the little ones!’ 
about that when we’re near enough to shoot.’ 

‘**Hank,’ says I, ‘you hadn’t ought to get so impatient. 
What’ll we do with all the meat?’ 

“He was like a wolf that’s captured a steel trap with his foot. 
‘To Heligoland with the meat!’ he rips out. ‘ Wait till we get it!’ 

“*Now, Hank,’ says I, ‘see here. We'll tack around behind 
this line o’ willers an’ crawl up on’em to wind’ard through the 
tall grass inthe swamp. Then we'll drop ’em! Now, let me tell 
y’u. My old father-in-law, Seepee. y’'u know—he’s the best hunter 
in these parts—told me all about huntin’ moose. Peel off your 
socks; y’u’ll have to tread mighty light, same’s y’u was walkin’ on 
eggs, an’ Shy all sticks. If you snap one there'll be nothin’ but a 
hole where the moose was.’ 

‘*Well, he chucked his nips. You may believe me, I just 
about took a cramp when I see them natural moccasins of his come 
out, an’ thought o’ the dry stubs tucked away among the long 
yeller grass o’ that old swamp bottom. 

‘It wasn’t long till we was sprawlin’ through the swamp onto 
them unsuspectin’ humpies. Our guns was loaded only with old 
slugs—we was out o’ ball—an’ they wasn’t to be depended on 
far. 1 wer’ ahead, an’ about every shift Hank’d hit a stub with the 
sole of his foot an’ there’d raise up behind me a fine, Indian-sum- 


‘Talk 


Says he. 
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mer effect in language. Makin’ a reg’lar song of it, he was. I'd 
look over my shoulder an’ wave him low—an’ | shouldn't bet now 
the moose wasn’t enjoyin’ the whole parade. 

‘*We’d come within about five hundred yards of ‘em, I guess, 
when I heard a snort an’ lookin’ up, see they was about quittin’ us. 

‘**Hurrah, Hank!’ saysI. ‘They're goin’ tosail. Head’emup!’ 

‘*We might as soon tried to head up a cyclone—but then them 
white shanks of his was on my mind, an’ I wanted to see him 
prance in’em a little. After the moose we went, an’ they went at 
the same time, a-swingin’. We pulled up an’ let go at ‘em—-but 
they just wouldn’t hear about them old slugs. 

‘**Hank picked a careful trail back to me with the sweat rollin’ 
off him. It wa’n’t warm at all, y’°u know—but then them barked 
shins! Brought on a sort o’ fever, I expect. 

“*Well, you are a peach!’ says he. ‘If it wer’ necessary for 
me to shed my shoes, why in —— wa’n't it necessary for you? 
It'll be a heap colder’n it is today next time I’m such a fool as to 
be ketched chasin’ around after a beaut of your qualities. It was 
you scared ‘em with them infernal hand motions.’ An’ he sit 
down to remove the slivers out of his heels. 

‘“‘Imade a hoop amidships with my arms an’ rolled on the 
grass. ‘I ain’t felt it sultry, any,’ says 1, when | got my breath. 
‘Let me tell y’'u somethin’. If it hadn’t been for you gettin’ your 
way about that old boat, we’d had meat to take back in her. Hear 
her pound! That’s what started em.’ 


AND STREAM. 


‘* The wind had rose, an’ when we reached the bar we found 
the old tub swung broadside on the beach an’ every wave thumpin’ 
her on the stones like a bass drum.” 

Lecoy kicked the charred ends of the fire together with his 
moccasin, smiling reminiscently, and concluded: 

‘*Hank an’ me did go moose huntin’ again, but that time 
we didn’t see no moose. We had a bottle along. We'd a fire 
higher’n them stars an’ our tongues was a-hummin’ like a pair 
o’ buzz saws. You might have heard us clear acrosst to Grind- 
stone.” 

He raked a coal from the fire for the twentieth time and placed 
it with his fingers upon his pipe. ‘ Car’line! Put that little feller 
in the swing an’ spread down the blankets. Damn funny,” he com- 
mented. “If I'd had no comp’ny you’d been asleep hours ago, 
That’s the gueerest thing,” he added to me, confidentially, 
with a toss of his head sidewise in her direction. ‘Often | 
lay awake nights, can’t sleep, an’ she a-dozin’ like a squirrel 
right through an’ me lonesome an’ no one to chin to. All | 


can do is lay there an’ smoke an’ think an’ think, an’ by’-an’-bye 
my head gets to swirlin’ an’ nex’ day I got the lumbago in it an’ 
feel that mean I wisht I was a yam and somebody would swaller 
me.” 

Hank Hampton gave me a decidedly different version of this 
It is probably just as true; it 


hunt, later on, but I prefer Lecoy’s. 
is certainly more picturesque. 


MAY. 


Kissed by the ardent sun the waking earth, 
Through softest green veined with bright blooms 
Blushes to greet her lord. 


Wm. Bleasdell Cameron. 


AFTER DEER IN THE FORESTS OF MONTEZUMA. 
Dr. W. H. KELLER. 


On October 31, 18—, the writer received from General Por- 
firio Velderrain of the Eleventh Infantry, stationed at Puebla, a tele- 
gram in Spanish which, translated, read: 


Come on Saturday’s morning train; we await you at 
VeLperraIN, Alatriste. 


Doctor KELLER: 
the station, Apizaco. 
This, I knew, meant that the guides and mules, loaded with a 
splendid larder, had left Puebla the day before and would meet us 
at the “Canada” terminus of the mule railroad that now goes from 
Esperanza to Tehuacan. On my arrival at Apizaco | found a party 
of seven waiting to take the same train for Esperanza, where a 
special car waited to take us to the terminus. Arriving there about 
4:30, no time was lost in picking out our mounts and getting away 
to the hills. It was dark ere we came to the ranch where our 
pack mules, in charge of a dozen men of the Eleventh, were en- 
camped, and everything ready for a light supper, which we did 
justice to, and then retired at once. 

It was 3:45 when the bugler called us up to find a blazing fire 
in the yard and a large stone ‘‘olla” steaming with red-hot coffee, 
and such coffee! Oh, ye American hunters! If you could get 
such coffee you would want nothing till noon. A steep ascent 
brought us into an atmosphere where a sable overcoat would be 
just the turn, but which we counterfeited by gathering the folds of 
our ‘Serapes” closer around us; I don’t know where | ever felt as 
cold as I did this particular morning. So soon as the sun came 
out we forgot all about the cold and before 12 o’clock thought we 
were in Africa, as we had not reached the pines. 

Our arrival had been heralded the day before and on our com- 
ing in view numerous sky-rockets were sent up, and a dozen men 
came forward to welcome us and take charge of our horses to 
walk them for ten minutes, as horses here founder easily if not 


walked after awarmtrip. The sharp air of the morning had given 
us a keen regard for the expected barbecue which now greeted our 
nostrils, placed on an improvised log table, to be carved witha 
cleaver by the soldier cook; for they do these things on a grand 
scale here. Besides the twelve “guns” that now composed the 
expedition, there were the soldiers to feed, to say nothing of from 
forty to fifty men who drive the deer through the brush, forming 
a line of a mile or more in breadth that move towards the shoot- 
ers, who are posted at convenient intervals. 

On getting through with our dinner, which we washed down 
with excellent claret and sherry, we had a couple of drives in sight 
of the ranch, four deer were shot at, but evidently the shooters 
were novices, for none were brought to bag. We returned before 
sundown and then we smoked, played cards and read till time for 
dinner, which came on at the fashionable hour of 7:30 p. m. 
Champagne had been promised the first man who killed, but as 
there had been no kill the wine was brought on the table and re- 
turned again to the locker, giving us an idea of how Tantalus must 
have suffered. It must have been 11 o’clock when the last light 
was out, and we were all packed away in a hay-loft. I say a 
‘‘hay-loft,” but it was not so, as the house had been built specially 
for us; but we found the dirt floor too damp, and I proposed the 
loft business as well as the placing the hay therein from a neigh- 
boring rick. 

While it was bitter cold outside, we were very comfortable 
within, how comfortable we found on getting out at 5 a. m. and 
having an interview with the icewater from the neighboring creek. 
I was the observed of all, by my invariable custom of a cold bath 
if it is with a sponge or towel only, the natives saying: 

“Well, if he is not dead by the day after tomorrow, nothing 











will kill him.” So you see that | am like the Irishman—“! didn’t 
get kilt afther all.” 

By 6:10 we were in the saddle and in twenty minutes more 
were awaiting the first drive of the day. The woods here have 
much undergrowth, and hence the drives are very short, the men 
going not more than half a mile to form line. 

1 had noticed that favoritism was used the day before by the 
head guide in placing the shooters, so I made a slight suggestion 
to a friend who gave the idea to the General, and now we raffled 
our positions by putting twelve numbers in a hat every time we 
had a drive, and this method gave general satisfaction, as it should 
not fail to do, the man who drew number one or number twelve 
simply curled up the atmosphere to a cerulean hue for a moment, 
and then took his place without more ado. 

Here they come! “Boom! boom! hoom! boom! boom! ad infinitum. 
| suppose that in this first drive between fifty and sixty shots 
were fired, as it was a fusilade of skirmishers along the whole line, 
not only the shooters but the drivers taking part. Strange to say, 
| did not get a shot. I was number three, and my neighbors to 
the right and to the left of me got from two to six shots each, 
and while | heard the cracking of the dead twigs and could hear 
the animals breathe, I did not see anything clear enough to war- 
rant a shot. 

‘Pm blowed,” said an English friend of mine under similar 
circumstances—while shooting quail in very thick cover—‘I’m 
blowed; just listen to ’em, anG-one can't get a bloomin’ shot.” So 
it was with me and I did not really see a fully outlined deer, though 
I really believe twenty-five or thirty animals were moved in this 
drive alone. When the bugle sound of assembly gathered us up 
we found four dead, and only the deer knew how many wounded. 
The dead were sent to camp with four men, each man stringing the 
deer on like a German soldier does his blanket, by tying the four 
feet together, and don’t forget that some of these deer weighed one 
hundred and eighty pounds before dressing. 

No time was lost in getting another drive under way, and by 
9:15 we began to hear the music of the drivers’ horns and the fox- 
like bark of the little Mexican curs which assist materially in 
driving; though they never leave their master over two hundred 
yards, yet by their sharp bark they will frequently rouse a lying 
deer that would otherwise aliow the approach of man within a few 
feet and never move. This drive brought out probably one-third 
of the deer that the first one gave, and though the shots were many, 
they were not of the war-type order as before and only brought 
one deer to bag, which was killed by General Velderrain, the writer 
getting a ‘‘long shot,” and, of course, expecting every:moment-to 
see his deer take “a header” and being disappointed. 

We called assembly and found nearly every one of:the shoot- 
ers had ‘*hit his deer hard,” and if they only had some hounds 
they would overload the train with their spoil. One of our boys, 
who had only once before awakened the echoes of the woods with 
his five hundred dollar (Mexican dollars) Scott Hammerless, gave a 
vivid, if imaginary, description of how a large buck after receiving 
his second barrel had pitched headlong ‘‘into a briar bush,” and 
did not ‘‘scratch out his eyes,” but scratched imaginary gravel to 
such an extent that the “Scott” man ne’er laid eyes on him again. 
The greatest of rubber-band stories were promulgated, and we 
made another drawing for our new posts. 

‘This time,” I said, | would “kill or perish in the attempt.” 
Well, once more | quote the Irishman as before. 

We returned to camp, as it was only a league (three miles, 
Mexican), and the military promptness of the whole affair did not 
fail us, as we barely had time to get an ‘‘ appetizer” when the call 
to ‘‘fodder” was made, and again a most succulent and wholesome 
meal was despatched, which, by two o’clock, was a thing of the past. 
Now, no “taking the siesta,” no time wasted in stories and glories 
of the past, but to horse and away; this time in another direction, 
where “pastures new” gave us the emotions of the morning drive, 
and where, if, as in the morning, good cool men had been sta- 
tioned it would have ceased to be a hunt, it would have been a 
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Slaughter, no less than fifty shots being again tired, General Vel- 
derrain killing no less than three deer without leaving his post. 
Mr. Juan Hernandez, the ‘* cacique” or head man of the district, 
shot a running one-year-old while going at full speed himself, with 
an English Express rifle—pretty good, for ‘*1 was there.” 

This drive gave us seven deer and, as before, many wounded, 
which is a great pity, as they fall to the share of the coyote, which, 
when he hears so much shooting, is known to keep dark and ‘‘lays 
low ” like “ brer rabbit.” So soon as the shooting is over he’s afield 
and readily tracks the wounded deer until he makes his meal of 
him. On this day a wounded deer was driven by the ranch dogs 
into the lake, where he was readily despatched by men in a canoe. 
This we never saw and does not count in this story as a trophy. 
We made an early start for camp, feeling satisfied with the day’s 
work—a round dozen. 

When the dinner hour was to the fore, there were no less than 
five claimants to having killed the first deer. As soon as the chair- 
man restored order! put in a claim of the minority, saying as | 
only had one long shot while the rest had heated their gun barrels, 
and as they had no witnesses to prove they had killed first, | begged 
a reconsideration of the original motion in favor of the minority. 
It was so carried, and several bottles were opened to my better 
luck. 

The next day was a very slow affair in comparison with the 
first. But five deer paid the penalty, not one of which fell to my 
gun, though I had another ‘long shot.” <1 now began to feel that 








AFTER LuNCH aT THE WaTER HOLE. 


1 was aoomed to kill nothing, so retired with a heavy feeling, as we 
were to return home the next morning. The game having been 
hung up under the eaves of the ranch in such a manner as to admit 
of photography, | got a fair picture the morning of our start, at 7 
a. m., it being rather foggy. The men were all natives of this dis- 
trict, and Dame Rumor has it that they would turn a hand to any- 
thing if a revolution was not on, but they were splendid to us, as 
their chief,—the man with striped blanket,—was made a colonel 
and given the command of the district by the President. Our pack 
train was off as soon as the picture was taken, and | was informed 
that two or three drives would be made on our way back. 

So it was; and I was the lucky man in the first one, killing the 
largest doe of the lot; in the second and third drives four more 
deer were killed, making a total of twenty-two deer in a three days’ 
hunt. 1! was afterwards in a hunt at this same place, when we 
brought forty-two deer to the station at Esperanza, but did not, 
unfortunately, bring my camera. 

An after lunch scene at a water hole near Ometuzco ona rather 
favorable day for hare shows the writer seated on his camera box, 
with his pointer, Milor, at his feet; to his right Mr. B. B. Kelly, 
from Boston; on the left Mr. Combaluzier, an intimate friend of 
the President, and Dr. Wilson to his left. Our retrievers and game 
carriers are the boys on right and left. 
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A NEPIGON 


OUTING. 


L. S. FOLLETT. 


forces with the other trio aboard the steamer Dixon between 

Duluth and Port Arthur, bound like us for that Utopia of the 
angler, the Nepigon. They were gentlemen, of course—the Gen- 
eral, the Colonel and the Kid, else they would not have been anglers 
and yoing to the Nepigon. The Doctor was named commander-in- 
chiet, with the Major and the Judge as his aides-de-camp. 

At Port Arthur we caught the Canadian Pacitic train for Nepi- 
gon, where we arrived at two o’clock and made arrangements with 
Mr. Kirby for our outtit of supplies, tents and boats and, last but 
not least, our guides and boatmen, seven big Indians who were 
capable of taking the birchbark canoes wherever they might be 
required. After lunch at the Hotel Nepigon, we started in three 
canoes with two Indians to a boat and the other, the cook, as super- 
cargo. The latter did not entirely meet our expectations, as he 
repeated the meals with invariable monotony—boiled potatoes and 
fried brook trout today, tomorrow and forever. The Major sug- 
gested as a change fried potatoes and next morning at six o’clock 
fried they were, as hard as the very granite rocks of the Nepigon 
itself. 

We saw through our tield glasses a flotilla of seven canoes 
coming up the river and some of our party knowing of the expected 
Cable-Eckles expedition, we hurried to the landing to greet them. 
But to our great disappointment, we found no Cable to tie to and 
the trim original packages of ‘‘81” and ‘‘76” were securely nailed 
so that a bottle might by no possibility escape and we could only 
watch the procession with envious eyes. The Kid, when he saw 
the “81” brand, claimed the privilege of sitting for a few moments 
on the cover of the box, a boon which was readily granted by Mr. 
Cable’s gardener, who was in charge. 

The Nepigon River, on the north shore of Lake Superior, Can- 
ada, is famous for its extravagantly charming scenery and is the 
only outlet of the lake of the same name, which is 500 miles in 
circumference and 260 feet above Lake Superior. It is also the 
largest body of water flowing into Lake Superior. At Red Rock, 
some two miles from the mouth of the river, stands the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post or place of business, plainly seen to good 
advantage from the crossing, the Canadian Pacific Railway bridge. 
There is a post oftice here and also one at the town of Nepigon, 
just west of the iron bridge, which is about 100 feet above the 
stream. It is a grand sight, standing on that bridge and looking 
down the Nepigon River to its mouth, where it empties into Lake 
Superior. The length of the Nepigon is about forty miles, the 
guides say. The upper, or Virgin Falls, is magnificent and almost 
equals Niagara, though it is not quite so large or imposing, and 
directly under the falls at the side, where the water wheels in a 
great eddy, large and beautiful trout play in swarms. Six to eight 
pounds is nothing uncommon for one of these beauties, and though 
we had caught trout for forty years before this, we never dreamed 
of any of such grand dimensions. The size of the trout attracts 
many persons to the place out of mere curiosity to behold a speckled 
trout which will weigh from five to ten pounds. 

While investigating the wonders of Virgin Falls, it was our 
good fortune to form the acquaintance of two young men who 
were making a tour around the world, a Mr. Pilkington of Stone- 
leigh, Woolson, near Liverpool, and a Mr. W. Burton Stewart, 
The Yello, Lawrencekirk, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, who while in 
Japan heard of the greatest trout stream in the world and deter- 
mined to visit the Nepigon. The day before our arrival at the falls 
they had caught a beautiful speckled trout weighing six pounds, 
being a half larger than the largest caught by our party. It was 
hung up by the gills before their camp and they were going to 
have it mounted and take it with them to Europe. In contrast with 


r was a fortunate chance that our Minneapolis trio joined 


this, the writer with Bishop Gilbert pierced the wild woods of 


Barron, Wis. We were successful as to numbers, but I think we 
caught ninety-nine trout that weighed only seven pounds. It was 
rather late in the season, but the Bishop thought we did bravely 
well. Two of the trout we caught in the Nepigon outweighed the 
ninety-nine caught near Clam Falls, Wis. 

I will mention for the benefit of tourists and sportsmen that 
the River Nepigon is not alone famous for its speckled beau- 
ties but possesses the most charming scenery to be found in the 
United States or, | may venture to say, in the world. The echo 
from the mountain sides of the river is so plain, prompt and clear 
that there are sometimes three distinct echoes and one would almost 
declare the first as clear as the original sound and that the sound 
was only repeated from yonder mountain by some person unseen. 
When ascending the river, our head guide was a relative of Count 
de la Ronde, whose periodical residence we saw on the east bank 
of the Nepigon, a non-pretentious but pleasant home. We stop- 
ped, and some of our party went ashore and while standing on the 
bank in front of the residence, the Doctor made a speech to the 
occupants of the half dozen boats moored for the moment in front 
of the Count’s residence. He also made a brief address to the 
Indians, in the Sioux or Cree language, | know not which, but | 
Shall as near as I can mention a few of the words which he uttered 
from a mouth full of smiles and delight, six feet two inches high 
from the river bank. He particularly addressed the lady of the 
house with: 

** We-we-kawin; wanachin shinnewin, mokwa nokomis. 
wanachix adjianna mahuonahmee mudgekeewis,’ winding up with 
‘‘Majada!” For fear the reader will not understand this, | will 
interpret as nearly asIcan: ‘This is not the Cable-Eckles party but 
one far superior to it—in numbers and occupation, as well as color, 
and nationality, for the party represents the hardy Scotchman, the 
beef-eating John Bull, the beer-drinking Dutchman, the short- 
panted Yankee, the wholesouled Southerner, the Cree, the Sioux 
and the Chippewa races, while in the Cable-Eckles party you will 
notice as they pass up the beautiful river next week the ‘Upper 
Tens,’ the Lower Twenties and the Intermediate, along with a con- 
siderable sprinkling of our law-making and law-abiding people of 
the Capital City of Washington, whose individuality will be appar- 
ent.” 


Kawin 


Lake Nepigon, as well as the river, teems with fish of almost 
every variety, including the speckled trout. In a few instances 
they have turned the scale at ten to twenty pounds, something 
without parallel elsewhere. The scenery of the east and north side 
of Lake Nepigon is very fine and about Nepigon House, or Hudson’s 
Bay quarters, is unrivalled. The most conspicuous features are 
the Outer and Inner Barn,- with Roche Qui Frappe, famous the 
world over for its echoes. These barn formations are immense 
walls of grayish-black trap rising from the deep blue surface of 
the water a thousand feet, with overhanging masses of loose rock 
ready to tip over at the slightest provocation, like the chip on the 
Irishman’s shoulder waiting for some unfortunate person to knock 
it off. 

On July 23rd about five o’clock p. m. we arrived at Camp 
Alexander. Two of the party took their fly rods—the General and 
the Judge—and soon returned to camp, which had hurriedly been 
set up by the others in their absence, with six trout weighing twelve 
anda half pounds. We ate them next morning for breakfast, after 
a very comfortable night save for the mosquitoes, black gnats and 
beetles. The writer passed the night between the Doctor and the 
Judge and now and then my quarters were limited to a few inches. 
The Doctor being on the lower side, | would naturally gravitate 
toward him and the Judge follow, until we crowded the Doctor on 
the cedar plank and a complete die of the cedar bark was imprinted 
on his side. 
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On the following morning all were up early and off for Camp 
Cincinnati or Dufferin, where we arrived about noon. All went 
fishing from about half-past six until nine in the evening and caught 
twenty-six trout, weighing fifty-three and a half pounds. After 
another night’s fight with mosquitoes, all went fishing again in the 
morning, some in pools and some in rapids. The Doctor and Major 
made for the rapids at the head of Hamilton’s pool, where the 
guides located them behind a large rock in the center of the stream. 
In getting there an accident toa paddle or pole would have sent 
them to thunder or to Thunder Bay. However, the guides did 
nobly and they were Safely located behind the large rock. 

The Major had the first tussle for some thirty minutes with a 
three and a half pound fellow and secured him. The Doctor excit- 
edly said: 

‘¢] think I have a whale or shark on my line.” 

The Major saw from the way in which the rod bent that it 
must surely be a six-pounder and refrained from fishing while the 
Doctor was playing with his whale, as his iine in the rapids would 


‘‘No! I make a concession of two pounds and call it eight.” 

The Doctor fought continuously with that trout for fifty-two 
minutes by the Major’s watch. Still, between them they had a very 
good catch and returned to camp with fifty-eight pounds, thirty 
trout. 

On Sunday we took a ride to Virgin Falls, which is one of the 
greatest attractions to tourists and the first of a series of falls and 
rapids, numbering eleven, in the forty-three miles of the river’s 
course. These combined would outrival Niagara. There are sev- 
eral lakes in connection, making up the river’s course and sepa- 
rating the falls or rapids, their names being Helen, Jessie, Emma, 
Hannah, Maria and Mirror. All returned in good form from the 
up-river. While there we were introduced to Mr. John A. Sea, 
of Independence, Mo., who has made his annual trip up the Nepi- 
gon for the past seven years. He showed us his fly books. We 
thought we had good outfits, but Mr. Sea’s was grand and more 
than we all had. He kindly gave us the use of his camp equipments 
to prepare our Sunday lunch. 





Photo by Swem. 


VIRGIN FALLS, NEPIGON RIVER. 


Surely drift toward the Doctor’s; it was a dead certainty that if 
they got mixed up in any way the Doctor’s ten-pounder would be 
lost. 

After thirty minutes I asked the Doctor if the trout had 
given up. 

‘*No,” he replied, ‘‘he still fights.” At forty-five minutes | 
enquired if it was not about time to secure him, but the Doctor 
said, ‘* No, he fights still.” 

At fifty minutes the Major repeated the enquiry, with the same 
result; but the Doctor said: “1 will try to capture him.” The 
guide being ready with his net, the fish was within six feet of the 
canoe and all were anxious to see and weigh him. The Major had 
his pocket scales ready when the Doctor exclaimed: 

‘*He is gone!” A second before the Doctor's face was all 
Smiles and expectancy; now sadness and despair covered it an inch 
thick. The Major said to the Doctor: 

‘*How much do you consider the trout which you did not get 
weighed ?” 

‘Ten pounds,” was the prompt reply. 

“Say, Doctor, would you not call it six pounds?” 


We also met there Mr. Lanier Dunn, a nephew of Mr. Lanier 
of the banking firm of Winslow, Lanier and Company, New York. 
His mate was Mr. J. A. B. Kane, of Philadelphia. These two gen- 
tlemen had a kodak and on their return down the river stopped at 
the camp at Cincinnati and took a picture of our company and out- 
fittings. We had the pleasure, too, of meeting Mr. D. W. Morrison, 
of Minneapolis, and Mr. Durrant, of Stillwater, old acquaintances, 
and of forming the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. J. Harold Ross, 
of Peoria, Ills. They were, as we understood, on their wedding trip, 
and were both fishers of the first order. Mr. Ross in three catches 
secured nine trout that weighed twenty-five and three-quarter 
pounds and fourteen that weighed thirty-seven and a half pounds. 
Mrs. Ross on the morning of July 25th caught a trout weighing 
three and a quarter pounds, wore him out and finally secured him. 
She caught many others, but we failed to obtain the weights. 

On July 27th the company again fished and secured forty-two 
trout that weighed eighty-seven and a half pounds. About twenty 
pounds of the latter we brought to the States without paying duty. 
We also imported a little Imperial to be used on the way home. 

On our return trip we went around Isle Royale, stopping at 
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many points of interest and taking on fresh and salted fish, but the 
most picturesque and fascinating point of all was Washington har- 
bor at the west end. The scenery was simply grand. The steamer 
Dixon called at many places and at each took on board much fish. 
We kept an account of the amount, which was a little over thirty 
thousand pounds and the captain remarked that some trips earlier 
and later they took on twice that amount. The boat paid the tish- 
ermen three and a half cents for the fresh and two and a half for 
the salted fish. They also furnished kegs and salt free to the fish- 
ermen. 

Our party of six caught one hundred and one trout that weighed 
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two hundred and nine pounds. The following gentlemen com- 
posed the party: Judge John K. Wetherby, Major L. S. Follett, of 
Minneapolis; Dr. A. T. Bigelow, of St. Paul; General John Ww. 
Hutchinson and Kid A. A. De Good, of Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 
Colonel A. W. Shaver, of West Superior. Each of these took oath 
before Chief Justice Bigelow while in the Queen’s Dominion that 
the foregoing statement of fish caught and the weight was true, and 
anyone disputing the reckoning would tind a chip on the shoulder 
of the Doctor, who was not only one of us but chiet paciticator, 
healer, arbiter, counsellor and swimmer of the party and whose 
decisions in our few matters of difference were absolute and final. 





A CARIBOU HUNT IN THE LAURENTIDES NATIONAL PARK. 


CRAWFORD LINDSAY. 


caribou tracks in winter, though getting a shot at that 
wary, wandering denizen of the woods is a very different 
Close by lies the primeval forest, dense almost as a 





matter. 
jungle, through which one can penetrate easily on snow-shoes 
when the snow lies deep, but through which it is difficult to force 


one’s way in summer, owing to the thick undergrowth. Thirty 
miles north of Quebec city, the Jacques Cartier river flows through 
the sparsely settled townships of Tewkesbury and Stoneham and 
beyond its valley is a wilderness, now the Laurentides National 
Park, where any sportsman can hunt or fish on payment of a 
moderate fee for a government permit. Caribou roam through 
that wilderness, sometimes looking down on the farms from the 
high hills that shut in the valley. Moose were formerly found 
there; now there are but few, though they seem to be returning, 
a large one having been killed this winter on this side of the 
Jacques Cartier, twenty-five miles from Quebec. 

A trio of us started on a fine frosty morning for Lakes Guil- 
laume and Vincent which, with a host of others whose names were 
unknown to us, lay within a short distance in a straight line, 
though a long day’s journey, from one of the last houses of the 
settlement, calling at Lorette on the way for our Indian guides and 
cook with his dog, which was to help haul our impedimenta into 
the bush. We found them ready, and drove on toward our des- 
tination, the bright sun, crisp snow and fine scenery making the 
drive very enjoyable; the horses shook their heads, rattled their 
bells and made nothing of their loads. Towards dusk we arrived 
at the backwoods farmhouse where we were to pass the night 
and, after a good supper, overhauled our repeating rifles, objects 
of great curiosity to our rustic friends, whose only weapon was an 
old muzzle-loading shot gun, and rolled up in our blankets, went 
to sleep on the floor, the only bed available unless we wished to 
turn the family out of theirs. 

The next day, one of our hosts, not a very bright individual 
by the way, who said he was in the habit of fishing in Lake Vin- 
cent in summer, offered to show us the way, and we set to work 
to pack our things in as portable a shape as possible. The cook 
loaded the tent, camp-kettle, with all its adjuncts inside, the sheet 
iron stove (which was arranged to pack quite flat in a sack with 
its telescoping pipe) on the dog sleigh, and then made his own 
bundle. The provisions, clothes, etc., were tied up in blankets, 
forming bundles weighing from thirty to eighty pounds. The lat- 
ter were carried by the guides and two of the habitants, or 
farmers, including the volunteer guides, while we carried the 
lighter ones. 

We crossed the river on the ice and made for the thick woods 
at the foot of the hills, which seemed very high and steep, and we 
had not gone very far before we found that our fisherman had lost 
his way. He could not find the blazed path; this seemed to sur- 
prise him, until we reminded himcthat the snow was over five feet 


deep, and the blazes were most probably covered. He then ad- 
mitted that he could not find his road, adding that it was a pity, 
as it led up a coulee and was rather easy. We had fortunately 
taken our bearings by compass before starting, so our Indian 
guide assumed the lead and made a bee-line forthe lake. We soon 
regretted that we had not found the right road, for we had some 
hard scrambling to do, with a good deal of ground and lofty 
tumbling, rather aggravated by our rifles and packs, as the tump- 
lines across our chests and shoulders impeded the action of our 
arms. Finally, we came to a steep place where a cliff barred our 
road. At last, the head guide managed to creep up on his hands 
and knees, taking with him all our strong sashes tied together. 
When he reached the top, he hauled us up in turn by means of the 
improvised rope, while the dog was hauled up by his collar, dr-¢- 
ging Ais sleigh behind him. We halted some time to rest and ar- 
range our packs, while the head guide, who thought he observed 
a depression some way ahead which might be the lake, went on to 
reconnoitre. After about an hour he returned, telling us to move 
carefully, as he had found the lake and, on the end nearest to us, 
a herd of caribou, which might be approached with caution, the 
wind being in our favor. 

We walked along in silence and with the greatest care until 
we could see the lake through the trees, and then we tied up the 
dog’s muzzle with a sash to prevent his barking, and, leaving him 
with the cook, the farmers who were helping us and our packs, 
we took off our snowshoes and followed gingerly in the steps of 
the guide, sinking up to our waistsin the snow. We soon reached 
the lake shore, remaining hid by the bushes, and saw at a distance 
of about one hundred yards a herd of five caribou; a large buck 
without antlers (these are generally shed in December) and two 
does, each witha fawn. .We all aimed at the buck and fired to- 
gether, but, to our great astonishment, without any effect beyond 
causing the does, who were lying down, to jump up, while the 
fawns ran close to their dams, and the buck tossed up his head and 
looked around anxiously. We pumped in fresh cartridges and 
blazed away again, but without any effect, and the whole herd got 
under way, making up the lake with long strides and the speed of 
an express train. Running out on the lake we saw, about five 
hundred yards away, another herd of seven, towards which those 
we had disturbed were proceeding, and before they had time to 
get away, one of us, who had had the presence of mind to pump a 
fresh cartridge into the chamber of his rifle, blazed away into the 
midst of them, and we saw a large buck fall forward on his nose, 
then jump up again and dash away into the woods with the others. 

We were furious with ourselves at having missed so easy a mark 
at point blank range, and could not understand it at all, as we 
were all good shots, had no symptoms of buck fever, and one of 
us had been hunting for years and killed several caribou. Our 
head guide, who objected to hunting on Sundays, a most unusual 
thing for a Lower Canadian Indian, reminded us that he had said 
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in the morning that he hoped we would meet no caribou that day, 
because we would have no luck if we hunted on Sunday, and it 
would be better if we could settle down in camp and go out on 
Monday. Of course, that was our intention when we started out, 
but who could resist the temptation of tive caribou and tender ven- 
json steak for supper? The explanation did not satisfy us, and w 

found out afterwards the reason of our failure. The cook and 
farmers had by this time joined us, and, as it was then late and 
dark rapidly coming on, the latter would go no further, because 
they had to tind their way back through the woods, which they 
would hardly have light enough to get through, and their bonnes 
femmes, or good wives, would be uneasy if they did not return. 
We could not help this, so we tied the light packs on the dog's 
sleigh, and carried the heavy ones ourselves, finding the weight, 
which had seemed a trifle to the hardy back woodsmen, very heavy on 
our unaccustomed shoulders. Fortunately, we had not very farto 
go, and it was easier to walk on the frozen surface of the lake. 
Coming to where the greater herd had stood, we saw a large pool of 
blood in the snow where the buck had fallen, and were sure w 

would get him the next day. 

Continuing a little farther, the head guide selected a suitable 
spot for our camp and set us all to work getting it ready, as we 
had no time to lose before it got dark. Two of us shoveled away 
the snow with our snowshoes, holding the thong with one hand 
and the heel of the shoe with the other, and soon cleared a space 
large enough for the tent down to the frozen ground. On this we 
heaped the branches of the sapzn, or balsam fir, planting the thick 
end downwards, leaving the soft, light branches on top, to a depth 
of about three feet, making a springy and fragrant bed. We then 
put up the tent, a canvas one, with a loose lining of grey cotton, 
which makes the tent much warmer and prevents the snow from 
melting and dropping through. Two saplings tied together at one 
end, the other stuck in the snow at a distance of several feet, we 
put up at each end for the ridge pole to rest on; a sapling on each 
side was lashed fore and aft to the upright ones and the tent ropes 
were fastened to it, as no tent pins could be driven into the frozen 
ground. The snow was then piled up against the curtain, making 
the tent quite warm. Two green logs were cut, the stove was 
placed on them, the pipe run through the hole left for the purpose 
and a good fire started. Having spread a large buffaio robe on the 
tir boughs, we unpacked our kits and changed our damp clothes, 
which we hung from a cord stretched below the ridgepole to dry, 
stowed away our smaller effects in the pockets made in the curtain 
and loudly called for our supper. 

While all this was being done, the cook had been attending to 
his department. Clearing away the snow from the foot of a tall 
young tree, he had quickly cut some dry wood, and with birch 
bark, which he found in quantities, had started a good tire which 
blazed brightly, the smoke running up the side of the tree as if it 
were a chimney, and when we called for our supper he had it all 
ready. Wellfried rashers of bacon anda cup of strong hot tea were 
thoroughly appreciated, as we had had nothing but a biscuit since 
we had broken our fast at an early hour at the farm house, and, 
as we had done a hard day’s work, we had that best of all sauces, 
a good appetite, and thoroughly enjoyed our meal, in spite of our 
vexation at our want of success. We were too tired to sit up long, 
and before it got late had finished our last smoke, rolled ourselves 
up in our blankets and settled down for the night, each keeping 
something handy to throw at the cook if he let the fire go out. 

There is no bed so pleasant as a well made bed of sapin boughs, 
and nowhere does one sleep so soundly as on them. The stove 
keeps up an agreeable temperature in the tent and, as the door is 
never kept too tightly closed, a draught of fresh air comes through 
it, driving the foul air out through the openings for the ridge pole. 
Of course, there is not too much room, but still we were not 
crowded, though we were three, with two guides and the cook. 
The dog, a Newfoundland, was an old hand at this kind of work, 
and scratched a hole in the snow, where he kenneled throughout 
our stay there, his shaggy coat keeping him quite warm. 
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We all slept soundly, at least all except our more experienced 
friend, in whose mind our missing so may shots rankled deeply, 
and who could not sleep from pondering over it. At last an idea 
struck him, and, with a regular war whoop, which caused us to sit 
up and look around, he threw a bag at the cook and called out to 
him to bring in the rifles, while we lit a candle. Quickly pulling 
the cover from his rifle, he looked at the sights, and then the mur- 
der was out. While showing our rifles to the farmers, we had ex- 
plained the action of the sights, which we left at four hundred or 
tive hundred yards, and this accounted for our missing, while we 
thought we were firing point blank, and also how the other caribou 
had been hit by a hasty shot at the long range. 1 would not like to 
repeat here the remarks we made on that occasion, but we firmly 
resolved that we would not make such a mistake again. At last we 
got to sleep once more, and as soon as we woke up in the morn- 
ing, we went down to the water hole in the ice to wash and look 
around, enjoying the gorgeous sunrise over the mountains and 
the tine, crisp air, after which we sat down to a hearty breakfast. 

We then started for our day’s hunting, two of us going on the 
tracks of the herd we had seen on the previous day, expecting to 
get the buck we had wounded, while the other went in a different 
direction. We soon saw that the herd were likely to have contin- 
ued their stampede for a long while, and that there was no chance 
of catching up to them, as they would go a good distance before 
stopping, but still we hoped to get the wounded one. However, 
we were doomed to disappointment, for, although the drops of 
blood continued to be seen for some time, they got smaller and 
smaller, and the animal had not lain down, a sign that he could 
not have been badly wounded, the guide being of opinion that he 
must have been hit in the fleshy part of the neck, a wound which 
would soon heal. 

After walking a long distance, we reluctantly came to this con- 
clusion and retraced our steps to camp, where we found our 
friend, who had also been unsuccessful. We were, however, very 
hungry, and after having a good rub down and put on dry clothes, 
enjoyed our dinner of pea soup and fresh trout, which the cook 
had caught through the ice. Lying on our couch of boughs and 
smoking our pipes in the evening, listening to the soughing of the 
wind through the trees which betokened a coming storm, we ex- 
perienced a weird sensation, and soon our conversation turned to 
the jongleurs, or sorcerers, and on diablerie, a favorite theme even 
with civilized and Christian Indians, who have no end of stories to 
relate, and we heard many that night. 

The next day we started out again. Two of us walked over 
hill, valley and lake without finding the least sign, but our 
friend returned with the head and skin of a young buck, and the 
cook was sent with his dog to bring in the meat. Our friend re- 
lated how, after walking a long distance through the woods, they 
had suddenly come on a track, which the guide carefully exam- 
ined, and, finding that the snow trodden down was quite soft, whis- 
pered that it was a fresh one, and they followed it stealthily. Soon 
they saw where the caribou had ravaged or fed on the moss from 
the trees, and here, again, the guide urged additional caution. 
Continuing a short distance farther, the sign became so fresh that 
the guide took off his snowshoes, an example at once followed by 
the hunter, and both waded cautiously through the snow, walking 
in the animal’s footsteps. Suddenly the Indian halted, raised a 
warning finger, stepped to one side and pointed ahead. The hun- 
ter gazed fixedly, but it was some seconds before he could make 
out what the guide was pointing at. Finally, through the thick 
bushes he saw, tifty feet away, a brown patch he knew to be the 
quarry, feeding leisurely and in fancied security. Raising his rifle, 
he carefully took aim and tired. Simultaneously with the flash, the 
Indian sprang forward and the hunter followed him after the deer, 
which was badly but not mortally wounded, and soon turned at 
bay, when another shot brought him down. As it was getting 
late, guide and hunter returned to camp, the former, instead of re- 
tracing his steps, making a bee line for where he knew the camp 
must be, although he had never been in that part of the country 
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before, and to an inexperienced eye these mountains and coumlees 
look very much alike. 

Day by day we followed the same routine, always going in 
different directions and exchanging grounds, so that every one 
might have a chance. However, our original bad luck stuck to us, 
though another of our party got a caribou without much trouble. 
He had walked so much on snowshoes that he was attacked with 
that plague of hunters, mal de raquette, and had to remain in the 
tent, where he lay smoking, reading and sleeping. While doing 
so, the cook, who had gone down to the lake for water, stole 
back quietly, saying: 

“MM sien, un caribou sur le lac.” 

At the same time he caught and hushed his dog. 
came out with his rifle and saw a tine young buck standing on the 
lake, about three hundred yards away. Fortunately, he had not 
observed the smoke nor the tent, but was looking ahead, as if 
He was broadside on, offering a tempting 
However, it was impossible to stalk him, 


Our friend 


Seeking something. 
mark, though rather far. 
so the hunter knelt down, carefully adjusted his sight, took aim 
and fired, breaking the near foreleg of the caribou, which trotted 
off on three legs. To get snowshoes on was the work of an in- 
stant, and, in spite of the mal de raquette, our friend made after the 
wounded animal, followed by the cook. Finding that it could 
not get away, the caribou turned at bay, rearing on its hind legs 
and striking out with its unwounded forefoot. It was soon des- 
patched, and the idler, the home-dweller in the tent, had 
killed his deer, while we had walked ourselves off our feet 
unsuccessfully. 

Three days afterwards two of us remained in the tent, while 
our more experienced friend went off with the head guide, deter- 
mined to get somethiny if they remained out until after dark. 
About 1 p. m., while we in the tent were reading, the cook put his 
head in and said that a herd of caribou were on the lake. Now 
was our chance; so, with the second guide, we carefully got ready 


to get within range. 
swore a loud sacre, and, looking out, we found the herd stamped- 
ed and rushing off up the lake, far out of range. 
make out what had startled them, until we saw a man on snow- 
shoes issue from the woods on the opposite side of the bay and 
walk up the lake. 
in the habit of bringing us the mail twice a week, with milk frozen 
in cakes and some eggs. 
being very dense and stupid, it did not strike him that some of us 
were Sure to be after them, and that if they saw him they would 
be sure to run away, so he continued unconcernedly, as if he were 
about to walk through a herd of cows ina field. 
expressing our opinion of him in terms more forcible than polite, 
the guide especially being pretty plain spoken, we heard a whistle, 
and, looking around, saw our friend and the head guide issue from 
another point of the forest and come towards us at arapid pace; judg- 
ing from their gesticulations they were also making remarks about 
the stupid rustic, and so it proved. 


seur, and had not thought he was doing wrong. 
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and made a detour around the lake within the fringe of the trees 


We had almost done so, when our guide 


We could not 


This was our friend, the fisherman, who was 


Of course, he had seen the caribou, but, 


While we were 


Shortly after starting, they had struck the tracks of this herd, 


had followed them for hours over the mountains, at one place as 
far back as the hill overlooking the farm house, and then towards 
the lake, where the guide was sure they would get them if we did 


not. They had already observed them, and were preparing to stalk 


them, when they saw them stampede, and soon discovered the 


cause, who stood there while we swore at him in French and En- 
glish and merely shrugged his shoulders, saying he was not a chas- 
There was nothing 
to be done but to grin and bear it, so we tramped back to our tent 
in disgust at our bad luck. 

This was the last we saw of the caribou, for in a day or two 
we had to return, our time being up. 
a large bag, we enjoyed our outing very much, and were deter- 


However, if we did not get 


mined to repeat it the following year. 


TRAILING A SILVERTIP IN THE HOODOOS. 


GEO. B. SCOTT. 


> T was late in November, and Ed and I were camped on the west 
* bank of Slough Creek, about four miles from the north 
boundary of the Yellowstone National Park and fifteen miles 
from Cooke City. We had been hunting furs and skins all fall in 
the Hoodoo Mountains and among the high plateaus and peaks of 
the Snowy Range and had had good success. Now the bears had 
holed up for the winter and we were practically through with our 
hunt, unless we could tind mountain sheep or buffalo, and as there 
were no buffalo outside of the Park, we concluded it was sheep or 





nothing. 

The year previous, | had come across a bunch of about twenty 
of the big horns on a peak as many miles west of where we were 
now camped, and my proposition was that we try to get to them. 
Between us and the sheep was a high storm-swept tableland, cov- 
ered with three feet of snow; after crossing this, our way led down 
into a small park on a creek called Hell-Roaring, where we could 
camp and find plenty of feed for our horses. Ed, who did not 
know the country, declared that we should be caught in the snow 
and thought it would be foolish to make the attempt, but taking 
out a map (which as a rule no hunter has any use for), | soon con- 
vinced him that we could get out by way of Crevasse Mountain, 
and he said: 

‘All right; by Jocks, I can go anywhere you can lead.” 

We had four pack animals and our saddle horses, which were 
sharp shod for climbing the slippery mountain sides. Beside our 
camp and cook outtit, traps and provisions, we had six sacks of 
oats. Our first precaution was to pull the shoes off our horses, 
for in floundering in the deep snow of the tableland they would be 


certain to calk and perhaps disable themselves; then, on the morn- 
ing of November 20th, we packed our outtit and pulled out for 
Hell-Roaring Creek. 

For the first few miles we had little trouble, but as we ap- 
proached the tableland the snow had drifted from the open into 
the heavy timber we were climbing through and, notwithstanding 
the intense cold, the horses were bathed in sweat and the steam 
rose off them in clouds. At length, however, we reached the sum- 
mit; and after recruiting the tired animals with a good rest and a 
generous feed of oats, we struggled on, through gullies piled deep 
with snow and across open benchland where the wind at times 
blew us almost off our feet. At four o'clock in the afternoon, as 
we were going down the slope toward Hell-Roaring Creek and just 
coming out of ascrub pine thicket, I was startled nearly out of my 
boots by the sudden growl of a large silvertip bear, which crashed 
through the underbrush right across the trail ahead of us. Ed was 
ready for action immediately and wanted to know whether it was 
a black ora silvertip bear, as he had not seen it. I assured him 
that it was a silvertip and he thought I was mistaken, as it was 
rather late in the season for bear to be out, but after looking at the 
tracks he concluded that I was right. It was now late, so we 
decided to go down to a cabin on Hell-Roaring Creek and camp 
there, and Ed said: 

‘*To-morrow we will get on that bear’s trail and make him 
think the ‘vanguard o’ hell’ is after him.” 

About dark we arrived at the cabin, fed and turned out our 
horses on the grassy bottom and found the change of camping 
places an agreeable one; for here we had a comfortable cabin with 
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a large tireplace, plenty of dead timber at the door and very little 
snow on the ground. A rousing tire and substantial supper, fol- 
lowed by a pipe, put us in a cheerful humor and we sat till away 
into the night by the tireplace, discussing our various hunting trips 
together and the chance of getting the silvertip next day. Ed 
allowed if we ran onto him in that scrub pine that, unless we hap- 
pened to get a good shot the tirst thing, the bear would stam- 
pede us. 

Next morning after breakfast we buckled on our bear armor 
and got away. An hour’s hard climb brought us to where we had 
come upon him the day before, and on following his track for 
about a mile we found Mr. Bear making back toward the thicket 
again. Upon entering the scrub, we were suddenly halted by a 
crashing of the brush directly in front of us, and we both caught 
just a glimpse of our monster silvertip as he disappeared farther 


‘*Look! There he is, in the burnt timber. We'll get him yet.” 

Gazing in the direction he pointed, I saw the bear sitting down 
and looking all around to see if we were still following. We started 
down the slope after him and three miles farther on old silvertip 
came to a cliff of rock twenty feet high and running along the edge 
of a small lake for about a quarter of a mile. As it was impossible 
for him to get down there he had turned to the left and followed 
along the edge of the cliff until he had come to a broken place, 
when he had climbed down to the shore of the lake and, finding 
no way to get around it, had started to swim across. About this 
time we had arrived at the edge of the cliff and, running along, we 
soon came to the break where the bear had gone down. 
across the lake, which was about three hundred yards wide, we 
saw him swimming toward the other shore. 

‘*Now’s our time,” said Ed. “ We'll make that old devil think 


Glancing 





Photo by W. H. Wright. 


“At Home” 


into the woods. We were so surprised that neither of us had 
tried to get a shot at him. My partner said that in all his twenty 
years’ experience as a hunter, this was the largest bear he had ever 
Seen. 

We commenced trailing him around through the thicket; but 
we had to be very cautious, for if we ran upon him and he turned, 
unless one of us got in a dead shot immediately, before we could 
get out of the way in that thicket, there was likely to be a badly- 
handled hunter on Hell-Roaring. 

At length, after we had followed him around until he had 
crossed his original trail several times, the bear left the thicket and 
Struck for the deep snow on the high tableland we had crossed the 
day before. We fell into line, climbing over logs and through 
brush and stacks of the beautiful, but at no time coming in sight of 
the engineer who was laying out the trail. After reaching the top 
of the bench, he turned abruptly to the right along the rim of the 
tableland, where the snow was not so deep. After going two miles 
in that direction, we found he had turned back down off the bench 
and was heading directly for Hell-Roaring Creek. We could see 
nearly all of the intervening country, and presently Ed said: 


Very informally in the Cceur d'Alene. 


a carload of dynamite has exploded under him,” and aiming quickly 
at his head, we tired. 1 had over-estimated the distance and the ball 
struck the water about ten feet ahead of him, while Ed’s shot fell 
short. 

But the effect upon the bear was magical 
the water and pawed wildly in the air with his forefeet as he came 
down again and disappeared beneath the surtace. When he rose 
again Ed managed to put a ball into his side. Then the bear com- 
menced the funniest antics | ever saw. He floundered and rolled, 
over and over in the water, sometimes changing ends, then diving 
complete!y under and coming up again to get off a war-whoop 
that could be heard for miles. Presently he would strike wildly at 
the water with his forepaws and snap at his sides, rolling and 
Slashing as if he imayined he was tighting some animal in the water, 
till it was churned white with his frantic plunging. 

All this time we were standing on the rock, watching him; but 
he soon concluded he could make a better tight on shore and com- 
menced swimming toward it. We opened hostilities again and 
before he touched bottom had almost riddled him with bullets. 
When about thirty feet off land, he stopped and began to struggle 


He raised up out of 
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again as he had done in the center of the lake, but less violently, 
and his blood was fast dyeing the water about him. Said Ed: 

‘*We've got him! You stay here, and if he starts for the shore, 
tire at him and don't let him get out of the water. I will go around 
the lake to the other side and tinish him.” 

Ed had not been gone long when the bear made one tinal plunge 
and rolled over on his side, dead. 

And now something happened we did not tigure on and did 
not suppose would happen; the bear sank to the bottom. I started 
around the lake, and on arriving at the spot opposite where the 
bear was, found Ed wondering what had become of him. I pointed 
out the place and told him the bear had gone under. 

‘*Thunder!” says he. ‘I never thought of that. 
have a time getting him.” But after cutting a pole and sounding 
the water as far out as we could, we ended by my going to the 
camp for a horse and two long ropes to build a small raft with 
which to get to the bear and put a line on him, so that we might 
haul him ashore. By the time! returned, Ed had rolled up some 
pieces of a dead tree and, tying them together with one rope, we 
shoved them into the water, he got on and, with a pole, pushed 
himself out into the lake. 

‘* Suffering Cesar!” he yells, of a sudden. 

‘*What’s the matter?” said I. 

“Why, there’s only thirty inches of water over this critter.” 

The bloody water surrounding his bruinship had prevented us 
seeing him from the shore. With a stick, Ed managed to get the 
noosed end of the second rope around the bear’s neck and shoul- 
ders and then, with the other end fastened to the horn of the sad- 
dle, the horse, with our aid, dragged him to the shore, when we 
built a big fire and took off his pelt. I believe he was as large a 
one as I ever saw and he had a beautiful, long, silky and tinely- 
marked coat of fur. On the sides and hips the fat was two inches 
thick. This we stripped off and put in gunnysacks which | had 
brought from camp, threw it across the horse and returned to 
camp, tired out but well satistied with our day’s adventures. 

Next morning was very stormy, and after feeding the horses 
we rolled out the bear skin, with others we had brought from our 
old camps, and grained them, taking off all the flesh and grease we 
had left when skinning and afterwards salting and rolling them 
up. At daylight the following morning we had finished breakfast 
and, taking a lunch along, we started to climb up the west slope of 
Hell-Roaring Creek to the cliffs behind a small stretch of water 
called Carpenter’s Lake, which lies at an elevation of nine thousand 
feet and is about forty acres in extent. Here we clambered around 
all day among broken cliffs, through rocky canons and along the 
edges of towering precipices, seeing plenty of ‘‘sign” of sheep but 
failing to get a shot at any. 

At length we went down to the lake, which, being well shel- 
tered like all the small lakes in that country, notwithstanding the 
bitterly cold weather was not yet frozen over. Pitching on a 
likely spot at the mouth of a shallow creek emptying into the lake, 
we determined to try to get some of the beautiful trout which we 
could see lazily floating around in the water. But how was this to 


Now we'll 





be done without flies? From some elk hair taken from a piece of 
hide we found at one of our old camps and a small piece of feather, 
we at length evolved a rather crude and clumsy-looking fly. We 
had our doubts about its efficacy, but upon throwing it into the 
water our contidence was immediately restored. Half a dozen fish 
rushed for it at once and in no time I had landed a beauty weighing 
two pounds. For twenty minutes I kept Ed busy cleaning fish and 
in that time I had landed twenty-five pounds of as fine trout as | 
ever Saw, ranging from one to three pounds each in weight. They 
supplied us with an excellent supper and breakfast, and next day 
found us among the cliffs again, but a little higher up. It was spent 
ina tedious and unsuccessful hunt through the deep snow and, 
though we saw plenty of tracks, we killed no sheep. On the way 
down to camp, however, | shot a fine marten. 

We concluded to put in one more day on sheep and if we did 
not get any, to abandon our hunt; so the next morning we were 
climbing to the cliffs before daylight and upon arriving at the 
place we had been before, we saw them. There were eight in all, 
two being old rams with good large heads. They were standing 
under a cliff where the snow was not very deep and | went across 
the gulch below while Ed circled around above them. After wait- 
ing half an hour I heard a shot and soon the bunch came in sight, 
running towards me, and switched past within ten yards. As the 
old ram loomed up directly opposite, my finger hooked the trigger 
and he made a wild spurt for twenty yards and then went down in 
aheap. Iran up and found I had shot him directly through the 
lungs and, being so close, had torn a large hole in his side. His 
horns were very fine, measuring seventeen inches, and the scalp an 
extra good one, the hair being unusually long and of a fine color. 

After cutting off the scalp, horns and saddle, I went up to 
where Ed was and found that he had knocked his over. He told 
me that when he had approached with a knife and seized the ram, 
it began to struggle and they had floundered and worked down 
through the snow about thirty yards. He had tinally got the better 
of the big horn, and just as | came up had performed the ‘* Happy 
Despatch.” His ram was as big and fine a one as mine. As the 
struggle had tired him out, we concluded we had done enough for 
one day, so hanging up the hind quarters we took the heads and 
started for camp. Our bill of fare that evening included mountain 
Sheep steaks. The next morning | took a horse and went after the 
hind quarters, while Ed remained behind and grained hides. 

After a rest of three days, during which time we arranged and 
packed eur furs for shipping, we went down the creek to the 
Yellowstone River, thence to Cinnabar, whence we shipped our 
furs to New York, and turned our horses out for the winter. The 
furs netted us $375 each for nearly three months’ work, which was 
very good pay forthe trip. Beside, the sport we had we enjoyed 
immensely; and I never felt better in my life than when living on 
bread baked in a frying-pan, and elk, mountain sheep steaks and 
mountain trout, camping under the spreading branches of a large 
fir tree, with our blankets resting on a fragrant mattress of elastic 
pine boughs. Truly, it was a sportsman’s life, in a sportsman’s 
Utopia. 
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CUES FOR THE ANGLER. 


CHARLES HALLOCK. 


“In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast, 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest, 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove, 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


AY is the 
month when 
Queen Mab 
sets her cap for the An- 
gler. No wonder that 
a young man’s fancy 
‘*turns to thoughts of 
love,” and an old man’s, 
too, for that matter, 
with all the arts and charms she throws around him! Assuredly, 
there is a sort of ozone in the spring atmosphere which makes an 
angler wish to go a-fishing. As soon as the streams open and the 
ice goes out of the lakes he takes to the water as naturally as a 
duck. Thenceforth what enchantment invests the dark and shad- 
owy river with its varying moods and cadences; the rattling ripple 
and the murmuring eddy; the pale buds of April and the umbra- 
geous fronds of June; the catcall of the bluejay and the rasping 
trill of the kingfisher; the odor of the ferns and the sweet breath 
of the opening flowers, the trailing arbutus and the dogwood. 
No wonder that the ardent angler takes the spring fever, and 
begins to lift down his rods from the rack and test their old-time 
tension. Eventhe small boy catches the infection and sighs for the 
brookside as he sits on his work bench and ventures to whimper: 

‘Father! they say—the—trout—bite—good—now!” 

‘‘Bite, do they? well, well, you stick to your work and they 
won't bite you!” 

Egad! what a crusher to the youthful ardor! But, what of 
yearnings thus mercilessly nipped in the bud? Will they fail to 
rise betimes, and sneak off some fine morning to take the chances 
on a mess of fingeriings, with the certainty of a whaling afterwards? 

It is always well to know just when and where to go a-fishing. 
The country sharp knows, and usually secures nine-tenths of the 
trout inthe brooks, during the first week of the open season, which 
he sells for a cent apiece as they run, little and big. By the time 
the summer visitor gets around he has served out his own sweet 
time, and can look on complacently while the late comer picks up 
his gleanings. A limit to count helps to remedy this evil, provided 
there is a wholesome sentiment abroad to protect informers 
against evil-doers. The scamps who spear fish in our lakes are 
worse than the depredators on the brooks. The other day Pro- 
tector Fullerton’s deputies arrested four bad men at Minnetonka 
with great strings of undersized bass, croppies, sunfish and perch; 
and it was enough to melt the heart of a Turk to see the great 
yashes which the cruel spear had made in their mutilated bodies. 
The quantity of game fish thus wantonly massacred would have 
furnished legitimate sport for a dozen fishing parties later on. 
Surely the efforts of our State Fish Commission ought to be en- 
couraged. 

It is difticult for a novice to find fish wherever he goes; but 
the angler who has studied their habits knows where to look for 
them. Like the rest of animate creation, they do not all live or 
feed alike, or occupy the like localities. They have to be hunted, 





just like game. Fish adapt themselves to their various require- 
ments of temperature, quality of water, shelter, security, and repro- 
duction. In the great lakes, wherever the shores are precipitous 
and rocky and the water deep, no fish will be found, because they 
can obtain neither food nor shelter, nor spawning beds. Know- 
ing this, fishermen waste no time in useless quests, but seek them 
in the shoaler water, on the shelving beaches, and in the sheltered 
coves where they sweep them in with seines by myriads. So also 
in the smaller lakes and ponds, and in rivers, creeks, and streams, 
fish will be found where the conditions already specified are the 
most favorable. Of thirty-two families of tishes, four have long 
been esteemed the choicest for food. These are the Salmonide, 
which include the trouts, salmons, graylings, whitefish, charrs, 
smelts, and saiblings, represented by about forty varieties; the Cen- 
trarchidz, which include the black basses, pike-perch, sun-fishes, 
and perches, in variety about sixty; the Esoscidz, which include 
the pikes, pickerels, and mascalonge; and the Cyprinidz,a very 
numerous tribe of dace, carp, chubs, etc. These four families rep- 
resent both of the two great divisions of Acanthopterigii, or spiney- 
finned fishes; and the Malacopterigii, or soft-rayed fishes; and it is 
a gratifying coincidence that the most edible of the lot are those 
which afford the keenest sport to the angler. They are not only 
the most active, the most symmetrical, and the most beautiful in 
colors, but they are universally distributed among the bright spots 
of earth, where the birds carol, the gaudy butterflies flit, and the 
bees drone; where crystal fountains gush, and the green moss 
grows vivid in the spray; where every combination of romantic 
rock work, waving foliage, and tracery of ferns and trailing vines, 

of gentlest nature animate and inanimate,—combine to repro- 
duce an Eden. Wherever the leaping trout and sturdy bass are 
found no noxious serpent lurks; the careworn and harassed find 
needed rest and retirement, the poet draws his inspiration, and the 
young man’s fancy, as already stated, ‘‘ turns to thoughts of love.” 
Time was when he had to trail his flies alone, but in these days 
both sexes join, and their lines are likely to fall in pleasant places 
all the more. 

While all the four great families enumerated are widely distrib- 
uted throughout the temperate zone, the Cyrrinoids are found 
chiefly in sub-tropical belts, and actually thrive in the hot and tepid 
rivers of Arizona and New Mexico. The gold fish, which is one 
variety of the family, is easily raised in warm, muddy water, and 
cannot stand too cold a temperature. The Salmonide, and Cen- 
trarchide to which the basses belong, are not found in strictly 
sandy regions. Trout are finest in granite and sandstone forma- 
tions, and bass in limestone, though both species are found in 
each. Esoscidx, or pikes and pickerels, thrive in both rocky 
and sandy tracts, in clear running water, and in turbid sluggish 
ponds alike. They are particularly fond of swamps and marshy 
places. All of these fish will, at times, take the artificial fly, 
the trolling spoon, the live minnow, or the still baits, and are 
well represented in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Besides these 
we have the Siluride, or catfish; the Clupeide. which include 
the herrings and shad; the Hyodontide, or moon-eyes, a large- 
eyed fish allied to the herrings; and the Scienide, or sheeps-head, 
all of which afford good sport to the angler and fairly edible 
food. Several of them will take the fly; others a ground bait. 
The moon-eyes, or golden eyes, as they are sometimes locally called 
run in schools, and often give pretty fly-fishing in many of the 
Red River tributaries flowing through northern Minnesota. In 
these tributaries, too, there are great runs of pickerel in the spring, 
as soon as the ice runs out and leaves a normal stage, including 
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some wall-eyed pike, sheepshead, moon-eyes, cattish and suckers, 
which often clog the streams in their efforts to ascend; the same 
having moved out in the fall on the advent of frost, knowing full 
well that the streams freeze to the bottom in winter, and that they 
would perish if they remained. 

Black bass spawn in May, seeking some still reaches in the run- 
ning streams, or the margins of the lakes and ponds, where they 
scoop out nests in the sand and gravel, and glue their ova to peb- 
bles on the bottom, standing guard meanwhile to keep off preda- 
tory intruders. It is this tidelity which makes the black bass so 
prolific. Other fish usually lose 95 per cent of theirspawn. After 
ten days or sothe young fry hatch out and scatter into deep water, 
which is a masterly precaution, as they thereby escape the skulking 
pickerel, perch, and suntish which lie along the shore. They spawn 
somewhat later in streams thanin ponds. Instreams the best fishing 
places from June to August are in deep pools or under the shelter 
of dams and falls. From the middle of September to the end of 
October they seem to resort more to the deep currents of the mid 
stream. In lakes they lie under the brush of fallen trees or along 
the outer edge of lily pads and rushes which line the shore, and 
near submerged points of rock. Very often they are found near 
sunken ledges of rock inthe middle of the lake. In hottest weather 
they go to deep water, and in dark days and rough water they keep 
well out. The angler will have to hunt them, as the gunner does 
birds. They take fly, grub, worm, spoon, minnow, crawfish, and 
helgramites or dobsons. 

Trout are well scattered during May and June both in lake and 
river. In streams and rivers they are most surely caught on rifts 
where the current is obstructed by boulders, or on gravel reaches 
which are flanked by streaming weeds. Later in the summer they 
are found in deep holes where there are cold bottom springs, and 
by September they begin to seek their spawning beds. An expert 
angler will lose no time in testing doubtful or impracticable places. 
If one is wading or boating, his line will incidentally cover the entire 
width of the stream. The reason why fly fishing is perhaps best 
in June is because it is the season of ephemera, and the educated 
angler who is a bit up in entomology will be apt to cast his line 
under those clumps of overhanging bushes where they would be 
most likely to deposit their eggs, knowing that the pupa cases are 
ripe and liberating flies, and that the trout will collect there to feed. 
For like reason he notices a stream trickling down a bank, because 
it brings much larve and vegetable matter down with the land 


wash. Wherever the edge of a current strikes a still eddy trout 


It is sel- 


are apt to lie, because it is the thoroughfare for flotsam. 
dom that a trout is not on the alert for food; like a barnyard fowl 
engaged in scratching. 

Angling books and tackle dealers are apt to lay great stress 
upon the importance of selecting particular patterns of flies for the 
different months, or for thedifferent parts of the day and the vary- 
ing moods of weather. A very thin stratum of logic underlies this 
theory,—based simply upon the facts that certain species of ephe- 
mera hatch out at different times, to which may be added the rea- 
sonable and evident truths that bright flies are best in dark days 
and neutral tints in sunlight. As a rule, trout will take almost any 
kind of artiticial fly at odd times, except when some certain variety 
of natural fly is prevalent, and then they are apt to take only a 
correct imitation. Nevertheless it is well to be posted on devices, 
names, colors, and materials, for unless an angler is an adept in 
the vernacular and can talk shop, he is in danger of being voted an 
ignoramus and a pretender. When trout are become accustomed 
to specific kinds of food, they will hardly be tempted by any other. 
Fish culturists have ascertained this fact. They can be taught to 
contine themselves exclusively to a diet of liver, horse-meat, mag- 
gots, curds, or fish. On the north shore of Lake Superior where 
the shores are rocky and precipitous and the water very deep, trout 
can scarcely be caught with anything but a minnow, because they get 
no other food there. Still, they do not lose their natural instinct to 
pursue moving objects, and sometimes hasten after an artifitcial fly. 

There is a great deal of sentiment volitalized by fanciful writers 
upon the assumed precedence of tly fishing as a fine art, which, put 
into practice, would cut them off from one of the most enjoyable 
phases of the angler’s experience. The truth is, that fly fishing and 
bait-fishing can hardly be compared; for they are but co-ordinate 
branches of the same study, and both must be thoroughly learned 
to qualify an aspirant to honors to become a master of the art. 
Each method of fishing has its advantages, and one may often be made 
available where the other is wholly impracticable. While the addi- 
tion of the artificial fly to the angler’s portfolio has measurably 
increased the charms of his sport, it is certain that no one can grad- 
uate as anexpert until he has mastered that perfect knowledge of 
the streams and its denizens which the experienced bait-fisher must 
acquire. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota together afford the most superlative 
trout, bass, and muscalonge fishing to be had in the world. The 
combination is hard to beat, and the time to enjoy it best is before 
the black gnats come. 


THE SPECKLED BEAUTY. 


In brooklet’s icy deeps, 
For the fly, 

Now the trout before he leaps 
Skins his eye, 

For he fancies in his speckles, 

All equivalent to freckles, 

That he knocks the urban shekels 
High and dry. 


On the hyperbolic curve 
See him —. 

Like the milkman full of nerve 
At the pump, 

And the angler’s madly spitting 

Wild profanity befitting, 

The occasion while he’s sitting 
On the stump. 


Now, this youthsome, toothsome fish, 
Spick and span, 

As the dainty of the dish 
Leads the van. 





And he makes the poet flutter 
When his tail begins to sputter 
In the bacon or the butter 

Of the pan. 


Oh, the trout’s a bigger fish 
Than the whale. 
There is music in the swish 
Of his tail. 
*Neath his light, the perch and catfish 
And the thin fish and the fat fish 
And the fish ball and the flat fish 
All must pale. 


For the **speckled beauty ” hip, 
Hip, hooray— 
For he makes our fancies skip 
In their play. 
From our piscine visions never 
Can the trout his glory sever— 
He’s the fish of fish forever 
And aday. 
—R. K. Munkittrick 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM with this number begins the 
second year of its existence. The management desires to urge 
upon subscribers the necessity for sending in their renewals 
promptly. To launch successfully a new publication is no small 
undertaking. The expense is always for some months largely in 
excess of the returns. The past year has been one of unparalleled 
depression in the history of the country during the past quarter 
century. It has been a severe tax upon the resources of the pro- 
moters to establish such a magazine in the face of the extremely 
adverse business conditions. 

Under these circumstances, we look forward confidently to a 
prompt response from our many friends to our call for their aid. 
We trust that they will send in their dollars without delay, and 
thus give us substantial encouragement io make the magazine even 
better the second year than it has been the first. Our old sub- 
scribers can assist us greatly by sending in at least one new sub- 
scription with their own, or prevailing upon some one else to sub- 
scribe. We hope each one of them will do this. 

It is our aim to make the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM the best 


publication of its class in America. In order to do this, we must 
have the loyal support and influence of all our friends. 


SPORT IN GEORGIA. 

To Mr. F. H. Stoltze, who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended stay in the South, we are indebted for the following inter- 
esting notes regarding matters of sport in Georgia: 

Thomasville has a country club, some two miles out of town, 
organized by sportsmen from the northern cities —New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and other places—who winter there. A portion of 
the club grounds is laid out in golfing links. Live bird and target 
shoots are held two or three times a week and are especially interest- 
ing. All the eastern cracks take part, and the competitions are bound 
by the same rules and conditions as the Grand American Handicap. 
Good scores are often made, as proved to be the case this winter, 
when Mr. Stoltze, as appears from the Thomasville papers, made 
thirty-two straight kills, the best score ever seen in Thomasville. 

The members of the club also enjoy good sport with quail, 
woodcock and turkeys, though the king of game birds is becom- 
ing somewhat scarce in this vicinity. 





Painted by N. R. Brewer, 


CAUGHT BUT NOT CONQUERED. 


QUAIL TOAST. 


*Rob-bob- white!” 
O’er the meadow comes the greeting, 
Clear and sweet, with echo fleeting 
Back along the woodland’s shadow, 
Faint returning o'er the meadow 

“ Bob-bob- white!” 


* Bob-bob- white !”" 
Up the lark springs from the heather, 
Trilling praise to balmy weather; 
But the daisies blink and glisten 
As they bow their heads and listen 
**Bob-bob- white !”’ 


* Bob-bob-white!" 
At the banquet of the morning 
With its crystal drop’s adorning, 
Like a dream of music floating 
Rings the toast in silv’ry notin 
* Bob-bob- white!” 


* Bob-bob- white!” 
O'er the meadow comes the grecting, 
Clear and sweet, with echo fleeting 
Back along the woodland’s shadow, 
Faint returning o’er the meadow 
* Bob-bob-white!" 
Charles Sloan Reid 
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SPRING SHOOTING TABOOED. 


The shooting season ended, or seemed to come to an end, 
about the middle of April last past. It was not because there were 
not hosts of ardent shooters still left in the field, with guns, ready 
and eager to break in on the natural and legal limitations, if the 
shadow of a chance should offer; but it came to an end just as a 
mineral lead peters out, because there was no pay ore left in the 
Streak. Lingering by the soggy flood-plain where the drowned- 
out farmer erstwhile left his plow in the breaking, they sadly 
watched the lines of belated honkersand straggling flocks of ducks 
disappear over the horizon, until at last they found themselves the 
only geese left on the prairie. Then they called on their shame- 
faced retrievers, drew their cartridges, and took passage home in 
the baggage van, tired, disappointed, and not half pleased, while the 
curtain dropped on the closing act of a worn-out drama. 

Just contemplate the dogs as they sit at their chains in the 
corner of the car. How demurethey look! Yep! old girl! Look 
up at me; look me in the eye a moment and say what’s what. 
ifferent is it not from the November outing, when the law first 
came off after the long eight months’ wait? Tell me, honest! 
Then we could jolly each other up, jump fences, gulp ozone, and 
You could bark, and I could whoop, and give 
the college yell. We felt good clean through. Didn’t we, Sport ? 
It was not a waiting game, or a sneak either, but just fair and open, 
with the birds healthy and vigorous, and proud to be met by men 
of valor in the field. Isn’t that so? And don’t you think, your- 
self, old dog, that we enjoy the proper quintessence and concen- 
trated syrup of field shooting better than a whole barrel full of the 
sour solution? You don’t answer,—in my language,—bless your 
dear heart! but I know you've got sense. 1 wish your master had 
as much; or at least that he hada grain of self-denial. It is not 
treating ourselves fair, birds aside, to crowd the mourners so! 
Give the ducks a rest. At one time we thought that Minnesota 
had decreed that spring shooting should cease under the law, for 
the Senate Committee on Game, with commendable zeal, had 
reported favorably; but the bill was killed in the House after all, 
and so the fowls are to be at the mercy of thoughtless or unscru- 
pulous gunners for another two years, unless an appeal to their 
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judgments shall prevail. Let us consider: 

This Spring Shooting of Ducks: Whatis it? What are its dele- 
terious effects? Do our gunners know? It is wof the shooting of 
our boys in Minnesota at the passing fowl as they wing their rapid 
journey northward, that does the serious mischief; nor when their 
legions pause betimes to rest and dabble in our water holes. The 
picking off of a few score stragglers here and there along their line 
of flight, decimates no ranks. It does not count at all in respect 
to the congregated multitudes. Neither does the shooting of our 
neighbors to the south of us in lowa; and beyond in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and the Gulf States, separately and 
individually. But it is their shooting incessantly and in combina- 
tion. It is the incessant and desultory fusilade which begins on 
the migrating or drifting flocks the minute they break winter camp 
and start from the coast forthe ever-receding frost-line, in the early 
spring, and is kept up as longas a feather is insight. And it would 
not be a fraction so destructive, even so, were the flight continu- 
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ous from the time of starting until their arrival at destination. But 
it is not. As the weather warms up during their progress north, 
detachments continually drop off from the main body all along the 
line of advance, in order fo locate and nest. Not aState is omitted. 
There is hardly a variety of the ducks crossing the northern bound- 
ary of Minnesota in spring and autumn that does not have its local 
representative in some one or more of the States to the southward, 
as the subjoined tabulated statement prepared by the American Orni- 
thological Union will show; and if nesting fowl are shot by resi- 
dent gunners, under the law, wherever they elect to pitch down 
and locate, what is to prevent their ultimate extinction? Testi- 
mony like this ought to forever convince all honest advocates of 
spring shooting of the error of their position. 

Ducks begin to move northward from the Atlantic coast in 
January and February, varying, of course, considerably according 
to the vicissitudes of the weather; but however late or early, there 
ought to be no shooting anywhere after the flight begins. Of the 
divers, the hooded merganser and ringbill begin nesting first all 
over the country from the lowest frost line northward, while canvas 
backs, red heads, golden eyes, ruddy ducks, red-breasted mergan- 
sers, Shelldrakes, buffle-heads, old squaws, American scoters, and 
white-winged scoters breed from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota northward. Of non-divers the wood ducks and blue-winged 
teals nest first, way south; the red-legged mallard, black duck, 
spoonbill, pintail, next; and then, after them, the gadwall, widgeon, 
green wing teal, and yellow leg mallard work north and nest as they 
approach the British border. Blue wing teals and wood ducks are 
the most common ducks which nest as far south as Florida and 
Texas, though black ducks and ruddy ducks are almost universal. 
Audubon noticed black ducks nesting in Labrador not more than 
six weeks after they commenced nesting in Texas. Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota are the favorite nesting places 
of a majority of our ducks, though some go still farther north. 
These arrive late, and begin pairing at once. The last two States 
should be more carefully regarded and protected by gunners than 
any others in the Union. The legislature has done well to enter its 
interposition. We hope every member of it will study the memo- 
randa printed below, and shake hands with himself for his negativ- 
ing vote. 

Having once abolished spring shooting all over the country, 
with additional injunctions against shooting before sunrise, or after 
sunset, or on Sundays, or on feeding grounds, roosts, and play 
grounds; limit the count, and shoot only on flights, and the United 
States will be provided with ducks galore for all time. Ducks do 
not roost and feed on the same grounds. 


(From the American Ornithological Union.] 
DUCKS AND THEIR NESTING GROUNDS. 
Divers. 

American Merganser, or Shelldrake, Merganser Americanus: British 
North America, and southward. 

Red Breasted Merganser, Merganser Serrator: B.N.A.and northward; 
a few in Lake of the Woods. 

Hooded Merganser, Lophodytes Cucullatus: United States north of 
frost line and in Canada. 

Canvas-back, Aythya Valisneria: Northwestern States to B. N. A. 

Red Head, Aythya Americana: Northern States north and west through 
B. N. A. Nests on rivers. 

Greater Bluebill, or Blackhead, Aythya Marila Neartica: 
north and west to B. N, A. 

Lesser Bluebili, Blackhead, Aythya affinis: B.N. A. 

Ringneck, or Ringbill, Aythya collaris: Nests on rivers throughout 
Middle States and northward. 

juttie-head, Charitonella aureola: 
ward through B.N. A. 

Old Squaw, Clangula hyemalis: 
to Labrador. 

Golden Eye, Glaucionetta Clangula Americana: Lake of the Woods 
and Lake Superior, and north and west through B.N. A. 

3arrow’s Golden Eye, Glaucionetta Islandica: From Colorado north 
and west through B.N. A. 

White-winged Scoter, Oidemia Deglandi: Lake of Woods and Lake 
Superior to the far north and west of B. N. A. 

American Scoter, Oidemia Americana: Same as above, only more 
southerly. 


Illinois 


Red River of the North and west- 


Lake Superior and northern B.N. A. 
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Ruddy Duck, Erismatura rubica: Through northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
Minnesota and northward. 

Harlequin Duck, Histrionicus histrionicus: N. Minnesota, Lake Win- 
nipeg, Lake Supe! ior, north and west through B. N. A. to Labrador. 


sin, 


Non-DIvers. 

Red Legged Mallard, Anas Boschas: Nests through Missouri, lowa, 
Indiana, Hlinois, and all the northern tier of western States into B. N. A. 

Yellow or pale-orange legged Mallard, Anas Boschas, var. rare : Ex- 
treme north of U. S. and to north of B. N. A. 

Black Duck, or Black Mallard, Anas obscura: Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, lowa, the Dakotas, and northward. 

Gadwall, Anas Strepen: Nests as above. 

Blue Wing Teal, Anas dicors: From southern parts of Middle States to 
northern and western Colorado, where they are replaced by Cinnamon 
Teal, and northward. ; 

Cinnamon Teal, Anas Cyanoptera: Colorado westward to California 


and Oregon. 
Green Wing Teal, Anas Carolinensis: Northern Michigan, and from 
central to northern Minnesota, sparingly, and north and west to B. N, A. 
Widgeon or Baldpate, Anas Americana: Northern U.S. and through B. 


N. A. 

Pintail. Dofila acuta: From northern part of Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
van, Wisconsin, lowa, Dakota and Minnesota north and west. 

Summer Duck, or Wood Duck, Aix Sponsa: On rivers, in hollow trees 
and holes in Southern and Middle States to B. N. A. 

Spoonbill or Shoveler, Spatula clypeata: On sloughs, ponds and 
marshes in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota to 
B. N. A. 

Eider and King Eider, Somaterina spectabilis: Extreme north of Brit- 
ish North America to Labrador. 

With reliable data like the foregoing to work on, the philoso- 
phy of protection in the spring season is easy to understand and 
accept. Upon this sure foundation, (we are happy to state,) a com- 
prehensive and most instructive volume on the Habits of Ducks is 
being prepared by Dr. F. Henry Yorke, formerly Zoologist for the 
State of Minnesota, but now residing at Foosland, Illinois. It is 
announced to appear next August, provided 500 subscribers can be 
pledged in advance, at the price of $1.50 a copy; and it covers the 
practical observations of thirty years in camp and field, as a hunter 
and naturalist. It gives the times of flights of ducks and their geo- 
graphical range throughout the whole of North America, the varie- 
ties of food they subsist upon, charts of their nesting and breeding 
grounds, and their whole life history from the egg to maturity. 
In our opinion no such useful book has appeared in twenty years, 
and every one who is fond of duck shooting should encourage 
and stimulate this painstaking and sagacious author by addressing 
him at once, and pledging their cash support. Dr. Yorke is an 
associate member of the American Ornithological Union. 


THE NORTHWESTERN BENCH SHOW. 


To those who have visited the large bench shows of the eastern 
clubs, a visit to the first show of the Northwestern Kennel Club 
was a pleasure and a surprise. It passed off without a disagree- 
able feature and speaks well for the energy and executive ability of 
its promoters. It demonstrates that the Northwest has many enthu- 
siastic dog fanciers, who are breeding and bringing out a high class 
of dogs, and who will ably support all future efforts to bring dog 
interests into prominence. 

The benching and arrangements were excellent, the dogs shown 
of a high order and the attendance very large. So large and enthu- 
siastic were the crowds that a splendid show in more commodious 
quarters is a future assurance. The large entry of foreign dogs of 
bench-show fame, in condition, contrasted sharply with the local 
dogs and impressed upon local fanciers that the fat, sleek, overfed 
dog cannot show his qualities to advantage, and all aftirm that n-y* 
year our dogs will be harder to beat. The non-sporting classe 





were well filled and found many admirers, St. Bernards, Great 
Danes, collies, bull dogs, bull terriers, Boston terriers, and toys 
being especially numerous. 

As was expected, the chief display was in the sporting classes. 
English setters, pointers, Irish and Gordon setters were many and of 
ahighorder. They were chiefly of Northwestern breeding, and with 
their heavy, glossy coats, good bone, great lung capacity, compact 
feet and good size showed the excellent effect of our climate upon 
dogs, as well as the type that isa favorite for the long, hot days upon 
our prairies. The grey hounds and Russian wolf hounds were all 
workers and some are famous as coursers. 

The displays of spaniels and Chesapeakes were good, but, con- 
sidering the number owned in the Northwest, the classes should 
have been better filled. 

The Twin Cities have had no bench show for some years, but 
the one just held proves that dog interests have not been sleeping, 
and its success should insure an annual show as a part of the 
bench circuit. 


AMATEUR TRAP SHOOTING. 


No doubt some sort of reform is needed in the matter of trap 
shooting. Many amateurs have the means for indulging in the 
sport, are fond of it and would like to attend the large tourna- 
ments, but are not proficient enough to compete successfully with 
the experts in the pay of the different powder and ammunition 
companies who attend all the large tournaments and invariably 
carry off neariy allthe money. Many schemes have been proposed 
and tried to remedy this trouble, but so far with little success, and it 
seems that trap shooting will never take its proper place until the 
line is strictly drawn and maintained between the amateur who 
shoots for pleasure and the professional who shoots entirely for 
the money there is in it. : 

Now, we by no means wish to see the professional and the 
manufacturers’ agents disappear from the field, for by increasing 
interest in the sport and keeping the sportsmen in touch with the 
best there is in guns, shells, powder and loads they do an undoubted 
good, and there is no reason why both professional and amateur 
should not live and flourish. But, like oil and water, they 
will not mix. Shake them up together and they seem to combine 
for atime, but soon separate again and the dividing line becomes 
marked and distinct. There seems to be but one remedy for the 
trouble, and that is, to pursue the same course that is pursued in 
other sports of a like character. Bar the professionals absolutely 
from the amateur events. Let clubs give tournaments for amateurs 
only, and adhere closely to the ruling. This will not hurt the pro- 
ressionals in any way, for there will always be enough shoots open 
to the world to keep them busy, and the crack amateur, who loves 
to shoot in just such warm company, can always find a chance 
when he so desires. 

It is firmly believed that strictly amateur tournaments with 
professionals barred, given by well-known gun clubs and properly 
advertised, would prove a surprising success in point of attend- 
ance, and it takes numbers to make any tournament ‘‘go.” The 
shooters in Texas have taken a step in the right direction; now let 
other clubs follow suit and it will not be long until we have the 
delightful sport of trap shooting brought up to the standard where 
we wish to see it, and those who shoot merely for love of the 
sport and not for gain will be able to gratify their desire without 
contributing to the support of the different powder and ammuni- 
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A MOURNING DOVE HUNT IN GEORGIA. 
F. H. STOLTZE. 


I had been in Thomasville about a week, when | was invited to 
take part in a dove shoot which was to come off within the next 
two or three days. This was something entirely new and strange 
to me, though I had hunted in every part of the United States, and 
I naturally inquired what it was. They explained to me that, about 
five years before, someone had discovered that by baiting a field— 
that is, scattering wheat or cracked corn over it for a number of 
days—the mourning or turtle doves would be attracted thereto and 
make it their feeding ground, as they winter inthis section in thou- 
sands and are very apt to be in flocks instead of pairs, as they are 
during their stay in the summer months farther north. They feed 
on these fields principally during the early hours of the morning; 
and one, to get the best shooting, must be there at the first streak 
cf dawn. 

I was of course much interested and eager:y awaited the time 
for us to make this shoot. A day ortwo afterwards I was told that 
the farmer who had the field baited had been in town and left word 
for the party to come out next morning, as the birds were feeding 
there in large numbers and had beenforsome time. These farmers 
bait these fields and charge each shooter a dollar for the privilege 
of shooting on the same each time they go out. There were three 
of us staying at the hotel who were to be of the party, which was 
to consist of nine shooters. We made arrangements the night be- 
fore for a livery rig and driver, together with three small colored 
boys to help take care of our traps and retrieve the dead birds. 1 
enquired how many shells it would be necessary for me to take, 
and to my surprise was told, not less than three hundred, as they 
said they had often used more than that number ina single shoot of 
this kind. We left orders with the clerk to call us at three o’clock, 
as we found we must get started by four o’clock, having nine miles 
of a very bad road to go over. We were called on time and after 
partaking of a light lunch and cup of coffee, found the rig waiting 
for us at the door. 

It was a beautiful warm morning, the thermometer standing 
at sixty-seven, but very dark. The driver told us after we had 
got started that he was not sure we could get to our destination at 
all, being obliged to cross a river three miles out which had 
overflowed its banks and covered a low stretch of counry with 
water; and as this was thickly wooded with pine and the road full 
of stumps, the outlook did not seem encouraging. However, 
having got this far we were bound to try it, anyway. 

No trouble occurred until we struck this low piece of country 
and then we were obliged to stop, for it was so dark that we could 
not see a hand before us and our wagon was up to the axie in water 
with a strong probability of its going entirely out of sight if we 
attempted to proceed fartherin the way we were doing. While dis- 
cussing ways and means we heard someone coming behind and 
found it was the other three rigs forming our party. We toldthem 
of the situation and they laughed and said to follow them and they 
would take us through all right, as they had been out the day before 
and located the best route. They went ahead and we followed and 
after wallowing through the water for about three miles (in some 
places we were obliged to stand on the seats to keep from getting 
wet), we at last reached higher ground, after having crossed the 
bridge over the river, which itself proved to be all right. 

A little farther on the head team took in the farmer who had 
baited the field and was to direct us to it, when, to our utter dis- 
may, he informed us that we had yet the worst part of the roaé¢ur 
vo over, aS there wasa culvert gone in another low Stretch betwa. 
us and the field. We had a terrible time getting through this place, 
the horses being in water up to their backs and the reader may 
imagine that we had hard work keeping dry in the wagons. But 
we finally got through and were soon at the field. 

Having been delayed so on the road, we were a little late, as it 
We could see that the field, covering about 
forty acres, was literally alive with birds. 


was now quite light. 
We were of course very 


much excited. The captain of the party gave us our locations in 
the different parts of the field and instructed no one to shoot until 
we were located and well settled. He cautioned us to be very care- 
ful, as we were all in gunshot of each other and as many of the 
birds would fly low, great care must be taken lest we filled some of 
our neighbors full of lead. 

When all was ready the signal was given, and such a fusilade | 
never heard before in all my life. This continued about thirty min- 
utes and until the birds had been driven from the field, when we 
settled down and waited for them to return, which they soon began 
to do, in singles, pairs and bunches of a half-dozen or more. This 
is very hard shooting indeed, as they come in very fast in all ways 
and at all angles and you never can tell where the next shot you may 
get will come from. After the first flight is over it is necessary to 
have some sort of a blind to shoot from, as the birds are very wild 
and easily scared. We staid there until nine o’clock and when we 
got together and were ready to start back to town, we found the 
nine men had bagged three hundred and sixty-four birds. I was 
very much elated and thought we had had great luck, but some of 
the other members of the party who had been out on these shoots 
before said that unless they averaged fifty birds to the gun, they 
did not consider the shoot a success; and when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that a bird bagged for every three shells is con- 
sidered a good average, you will understand that these shoots area 
great thing for the ammunition dealers. 

We got back home over the bad roads much easier than we 
came out, as of course we could see where we were going and what 
we were doing. We had some of the birds made into pigeon pie 
and some young ones broiled on toast. They were very nice 
indeed, and I for my part prefer them to quail. 





MOUNTAINEERING ON A LARGE SCALE. 
OLIN D. WHEELER. 


Several years ago, the Mazama—Spanish for mountain goat 
Club of Portland, Ore., was organized on the summit of Mount 
Hood, 11,225 feet above sea level. 

The object of this club, composed of both men and women, is 
to encourage outdoor work and recreation of a high standard. 
Natural objects of unquestioned interest are visited, not merely for 
pastime, but for purposes of study; and so famous have these 
expeditions become, that scientific men of the government are glad 
to accompany the club in their yearly outings and assist them in 
the methodical investigation of subjects which come under their 
notice. 

I wish to direct the attention of FIELD AND STREAM readers to 
this club and its outing for 1897. 

The great sentinel of the Cascade Range, the giant of United States 
mountains, is Mount Rainier—Tacoma. No peak on American soil 
will, all things considered, compare with it. Its great height, 14,532 
feet; the fact that it is an old volcano not entirely extinct; the fine 
system of glaciers that radiates from its summit; the magnificent 
forests that clothe its lower slopes; the extent, variety and beauty 
of its flora and the grand spectacular sight of the mountain from a 
distance, render it easily the king of mountain peaks. 

The plan of the Mazamas contemplates the ascent of this peak 
during the summer of 1897. From July 19th to August 7th the 
Mazamas and their friends will pitch their tents in Paradise Park 
on the south side of the mountain. On some day between those 
waates, to be determined hereafter, the ascent of the mountain will 
be made. No one is compelled to go to the summit, but at least 
some scores of men and women will undoubtedly do this, and the 
number may be much larger. 

Having myself made the ascent of Rainier three years ago, | 
am much interested in the attempt to popularize the idea. The 
climb up Rainier’s glittering slopes is not the bugbear some would 
make it, nor should it, on the other hand, be lightly attempted. 
The effort is a laborious one and there is some danger. One 
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night must be spent at an elevation of between ten and eleven 
thousand feet above the sea, and some four or five thousand feet 
below the crater summit. 

The next morning the narrow, rather dangerous trail around 
the base of the mighty Gibraltar Rock is passed, and then comes a 
shoot straightaway up the icy, crevassed, steep slopes for the tip- 
top. What an exhilaration possesses the true mountaineer, tired 
though he or she may be, once the goal is reached! All dangers, 
fatigues, fears are forgotten in the attainment of success. If the 
wind be blowing and the chill of the upper air uncomfortable, the 
furnace is at hand. All one has to do is run down the side of the 
crater arod or two, to where the steam-heated earth keeps the snow 
melted, throw himself on the ground and get thoroughly warmed. 

The night will be spent onthe top. No charges at this hotel. The 
craters have many ice caves about the edges, caused by the ascend- 
ing currents of steam and hot air from the interior of the great pile. 
It is one of the experiences of the ascent to pass the night in one of 
these strange bedrooms. 

Imagine what a sunset and sunrise is, as seen from the crown 
of the old monarch! Think of how the stars shine and twinkle, 
and of the dazzling whiteness of the Milky Way, as one looks 
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Paradise Park is what its name implies. Snow fields alternate 
with wild flower gardens and oases of evergreen timber. The wild- 
est of mountain streams, daintiest of lakes and beautiful falls are 
found here and there. The Nesqually, Paradise, Cowlitz and other 
glaciers are close by, greatly to the explorers’ convenience. From 
icy tunnels at the termini of the glaciers, milk-white rivers flow. 
The region is full of interesting sights and spots. 

Tent hotels will be provided in Paradise Park for all who wish 
to accompany the Mazamas. Stages run from Tacoma to Long- 
mire’s Springs at the foot of the mountain. Reduced rates for 
Stage fares, meals and lodging have been made. Wheelmen can 
go from Tacoma to Longmire’s Springs—nearly seventy miles—in 
a day, and have their outfits taken by stage. After leaving Tacoma 
it will be necessary to camp out. 

At Longmire’s Springs riding and pack horses are obtained for 
the journey to Paradise Park. It is usual to walk this distance 
five miles—as the trail is good and through a picturesque region. 

Carrier pigeons will be taken to the summit of Rainier and 
‘*turned loose,” and scientific kite-flying and heliographing be 
practiced. 

The Mazamas wish all who are interested in wholesome out- 
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A View oF Mount Rainier, FROM PARADISE Park. 


at them from an elevation between two and three miles above where 
they are ordinarily seen by mortals! From the summit, the eye 
ranges over a wide region. To the north, Puget Sound, the Olym- 
pic Range, the Pacific Ocean, Mount Baker and the mountains in 
British Columbia are in plain view. To the east the hills, valleys and 
mountains of Eastern Washington lie spread out like a scroll. 
Southward, Mount Adams, Mount Hood, Mount Jefferson, Mount 
St. Helens and the Oregon country are revealed. One stands in the 
center of a mass of frozen cascades, one, two, four and more miles 
long, that stretch away in corrugated whiteness in every direction. 
Now Rainier is a mountain of ice; once it was a mountain of fire. 
Serpentine rivers of hissing lava writhed where now rivers of ice 
move slowly down its sides. 

The summit has three points, Success, Ta-ho-ma and Crater 
Peaks. There is a deep canyon of ice between Ta-ho-ma Peak and 
the others. The area of the summit is comprised within an irreg- 
ular circumference of, perhaps, a mile in diameter. 

Those who do not ascend to the top—and even those who do 
before and after the climb will explore the slopes of the mountain. 


door recreation to join them in this outing. It is a glorious oppor- 
tunity for those who wish to climb a glacial mountain to do so. 
Many of the Mazamas are old mountaineers, and it is a rule of 
theirs for the stronger to assist the weaker and to climb en masse and 
not every fellow for himself. Women have been to the summit of 
the mountain many times since 1890. 

I sincerely hope that some from this ** neck of woods” will 
ioin the two hundred or more from the Pacitic slope who will go 
on this outing. Ina short time a pamphlet will be published giv- 
ing full details of the trip. In the meantime any information and 
assistance will be gladly given by the writer to any who call upon 
him at the general passenger oftice of the Northern Pacitic Railway, 
St. Paul, or who will write to him. 

If one wishes to join the Mazama Club he can do so at small 
expense. The condition of membership is that the applicant must 
have climbed a snow peak acceptable to the club. 

An interesting account of an ascent of Mount Rainier by a 
party of ladies and gentlemen appeared in the December number of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 
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THE CUVIER CLUB. 


The tamous Cuvier Club of Cincinnati, which has done so 
much for the protection of game, has been in existence for over 
thirty-five years. At first the organization was composed of but 
eight or ten members, hunters and 
anglers, who held their meetings ina 
dingy back room of some attor- 
ney’s office, a member, on the south 
side of Third street, then and now 
the great Wall street of the city. In 
the course of a few years the mem- 
bership of the club was so largely 
increased that they determined to 
make the club useful in the protec- 
tion of game, which was then being 
ruthlessly slaughtered both in and 
out of season for the sole purpose 
of marketing. So, on the 14th of 
June, 1871, they met by appointment 
at the office of Messrs. Sayler and 
Sayler for the purpose of making 
an organization and adopting the 
necessary means to carry into effect adequate laws for the protec- 
tion of fish and game. 

The organization was completed, but no other record of meet- 
ings is given until the 5th of October of the above year. 

The title assumed was ‘‘ The Ohio State Society for the Pro- 
tection of Game and Fish.” 

From time to time petitions for membership were received, and 
soon the list of paying members gave emphatic assurance of the 
earnestness of the members of the cause, and efficient enforcement 
of existing laws secured; and committees waited on successive leg- 
islatures, urging true reform relative to game protection, 

Col. L. A. Harris, who was soon chosen President, was author- 
ized toemploy persons to give information as to game law infringe- 
ment, and many suits in consequence resulted against offenders. 

In the year 1874, under revision of the constitution, the soci- 
ety took the name of the Cuvier Club, in honor and reverence of 
the world renowned naturalist, Baron Cuvier. 

The officers at successive periods since have made arrangements 
with the Fish Commissioners of Ohio; also with the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the distribution of new varieties of fish and game in 
the tields and streams of the West. 

An impulse was then given towards a cabinet of natural history 
by the generous donation of Mr. Lowel Fletcher and Mr. J. W. Gano, 
and a coterie of members who annually brought from Florida and 
other places rich specimens of Southern birds. 

By the taste and skill of the taxidermist of the club, Mr. Charles 
Dury, and the generosity of members by their purse and result of 
their tishing and shooting, the club room is now filled with a fine 
collection of rare birds and fishes. 

The club by 1881 had so largely increased in membership and 
funds that it was determined to build a new home for the Cuviers. 

Committees were appointed for that purpose who secured a lot 
32 feet front by 8O feet deep on Longworth street near Race, and 
erected thereon a magnificent house costing with lot the total sum 
of $50,000. The building, which is three stories, is of pressed brick 
with massive stone trimmings, and at once attracted much public 
attention, it being of a very pleasing architectural character. The 
lobby entrance, which commands commendation, is quite striking 
and here is displayed onthe stone door jambs a most elaborate and 
artistic piece of carving, reproducing many of the game birds and 
tishes. 

On entering the hall you fully realize the solid and imposing 
character of the structure. The floor is in rich tesselated marble, 
and the staircase, which is broken midway by a broad platform 
over which the light grandly streams through a large window of 
artistically stained and tigured glass. Here, hanging from pendant 





burners are silver and bronze figures of fish and birds most beauti- 
fully grouped, while the polished banisters and broad mahogany 
glistening hand rail materially aid in the eye-pleasing effect. 

Before ascending this chef d’ ouvre we will take you into the cozy 
anteroom, which is about 18 feet square and 15 feet high, with an 
arched ceiling representing the jeweled sky in a midnight blaze of 
beauty. Entering the club room proper on the same floor, which is 
25 by 53 feet, you are pleasantly surprised at its impressive and mag- 
nificent appearance. The light boldly enters through large windows 
at the rear and side and displays with tine effect the frescoed ceil- 
ings and walls, the latter of which are appropriately adorned with 
large plate-glass mirrors that add to its spacious magnitude. In 
the northeast corner is a recessed alcove with a cozy fireplace, 
where in frosty weather a genial coterie of sportsmen gather and 
swap fish and hunting stories without end. To hear them some- 
times you would think the Cuviers were the only Nimrods and 
‘*tish rods” extant, and may betheyare. On both sides of the room 
are arranged numerous tables at which the members indulge in their 
social games, cards, chess, etc. 

Ascending the grand stairway you first reach the library on the 
left, which is 16 by 22. This isa marvel of beauty and comfort, 
and very elaborately appointed. The ceiling is artistically paneled 
with the walls in strict harmony and a beautiful oriel window with 
huge transoms of figured glass representing duck, woodcock and 
other game birds. At the rear the library extends the entire width 
and here reposes in a black walnut case a magnificent and very rare 
collection of natural history works, which was presented to the 
club by its present president, who was a life time in collecting the 
same. Leaving this we step into the museum, which in dimensions 
is 26 feet wide by 59 feetin length, with a 25 foot ceiling surrounded 
by galleries with cases of tish. It would take much time and space 
to speak of this as it deserves, for here is evidently one of the larg- 
est and rarest collections of birds and animals, which have been 
artistically mounted by Prof. Dury and is only excelled by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It has taken a generation to collect them, but 
it has resulted in giving to the public schools of this city, as well as 
others, an opportunity to study ornithology practically and as it 
should be. One case alone in this room, which contains the Birds 
of Paradise, and which is complete with but two exceptions, is the 
most magnificent exhibition of plumaged birds extant. The luster of 
precious stones, the brilliancy of flowers, the glow of the setting 
sun, the hues of the early morning sky, the silvery light of the moon, 
etc., appear to reflect from their plumage. We must check enthu- 
siasm and return to the description. 

In the basement provision is made for kitchen, janitoy’s room 
and heating apparatus. The entire building is heated by steam and 
ample provision is made for ventilation in stack and air shaft. In 
the third story, which leads to the galleries, is a billiard room with 
a broad verandah. Toilet rooms are in each story and every pro- 
vision made throughout the entire building for comtort and con- 
venience. 

As a social organization reaching out in its relation as host and 
entertainer in its receptions and banquets, which have been so much 
commented on for the few years past, and for the facilities given to 
the schools to attend at a favorable hour and study such perfect 
specimens of the taxidermist’s art, as fill the Cuvier museum cases, 
it has become a city celebrity, indorsed by the best citizens, who 
welcome the advanced position taken by the members. 

The causes which led to the success of the club are as follows: 

1. A good active object, recognized as important by the com- 
munity, viz.: 

The preservation of tish and game from certain annihilation by 
the thoughtless and mercenary in the interest of the food supply ot 
future generations, and to afford healthful pleasure giving recreation. 

2. The collection of a museum of natural history that shall 
be the means of education to many, and an additional attraction to 
the city. 

3. The social feature, which, while opening a pleasant place 
of resort for the members, has studiously been kept free from all 
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that can be objectionable to any, with no bar or restaurant attached, 
no card playing for any kind of stakes, nothing that demands any 
expenditure of money, beyond the nominal annual dues of $10.00; 
so that a person in the most moderate circumstances can enjoy its 
privileges and feel himself on a level with the wealthiest. 

Last but not least of these causes is the management, which, 
while it has never been felt, never aroused opposition by producing 
a feeling of oppression, has carried out with tact and firmness the 
rules governing the club in its social features. 

It is the only building in the United States, and the only build- 
ing of which we know, which was ever erected in any place, which 





ALEX. STARBUCK, 


President Cuvier Club. 


was built only for the purposes of and exclusively by the advocates 
of game and tish protection. 

It stands today alone in the world, as the product of that sen- 
timent. It is dedicated to that principle. It is the palpable embod- 
iment of that philanthropy. May the example ever spread and its 
influence ever expand. 

The membership of the club is about 300, and it is officered 
as follows: 

President, Alex. Starbuck; 1st Vice-President, James M. Doh- 


erty; 2d Vice-President, Henry Hanna; 3d Vice-President, P. E. 
Roach; Secretary, John B. Scheidemantle. 

Trustees:—Alex. Starbuck, P. E. Roach, Henry Hanna, J. M. 
Doherty, E. G. Webster, John T. Rouse, H. C. Culbertson, E. M. 


Patterson, C. G. Lloyd. 


It will be a pleasure to the readers of WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM to gaze upon the genial features of President Starbuck, and 
to read the following whole-souled letter from his facile pen, which 
we are permitted to print. Together, they seem to epitomize all 
that can be said of the contemplative angler, as Walton was pleased 
to call him, his impulses, aims, sympathies, and joys, the love he 
has for his fellow sportsmen, and for nature; and they also prove 
what a long life and unabated vigor reward those who walk the 
paths which nature lines upon the trestle board for the guidance 
and delight of man. At 72 years of age, Mr. Starbuck is younger 
than half the sportsmen who read these lines. We quote: 

CINCINNATI, OnIO, April 21st, 1897. 

‘‘When you refer to the passing away of some of ‘the origi- 
nals’ it touches a sympathetic and responsive chord within me, 
which makes me realize the loss of more than half of my cherished 
friends who sought their pleasure with the rod and gun and of 
whom many were prominent Cuviers. They were indeed a whole- 
souled coterie of ideal sportsmen who loved to roam the pathless 
woods where ‘the tree shadows fall dense and dim,’ and stroll 
along the grassy margins of rippling brooks whose translucent pools 
treasured the spangled beauties of iridescent hues. How intently 


each year they watched the swelling buds that calendered the fall 
of the russet leaves that gave them the golden opportunity to cut 
down the fleeing game. They were active and true disciples of the 
guild whose reverent love of nature amid the groves and valleys 
‘that in tranquil beauty slept’ made them nature’s noblemen. They 
are unquestionably in that better world where shadows never make 
and stars forever twinkle, and though | dearly miss them, they have 
left many pleasant memories of delightful companionship in camp 
and club life. 

Let us reverently turn from these reveries of the past and look 
to the future for those enjoyments which so absorb the sportsman 
when the bright sun and balmy air and budding flowers herald the 
season for the exciting sports of field and stream. 

It is now on the very threshold of Nature’s domain, and | am 
therefore all anticipation to once more lurea gamy trout. As usual 
I shall make my annual piscatorial pilgrimage to the north shore of 
Lake Superior, where | expect to enjoy the rapturous sport, just 
as soon as the festive shad fly makes its advent in that quarter. In 
the interim I shall wander along some of the limpid streams of 
Northern Michigan preparatory to the grand outing on the great 
lake where lurk the big beauties in red and gold, that so savagely 
spring upon the down-dropping deceit. 

Yesterday I overhauled my tackle, always a work of love, and 
completed a catalogue of what I most needed for tempting the cov 
eted trout, and | assure you that the very handling of the familiar 
artifices aroused this old angler’s blood from its lethargy and re- 
vived many a battle that I had fought with the frescoed beauty of 
the purling brook, where the blue violets blow and the delicate 
ferns grow. Over three score and ten years are now to my credit, 
but the very thought of fly fishing makes me feel like a youth with 
the roses once more on my cheeks and the bright sparkle in my 
eyes. No ardent angler can repress such enthusiasm, and just so 
long as I can wield the willowy wand or ruminate, will triumph- 
antly troop to the fore the pleasant memories of the gentle art and 
all its fragrant tenderness of mild, soothing peace. 

ALEX. STARBUCK.” 


SEND YOUR LISTS. 


To insure the success of the movement we have inaugurated 
for the betterment of game, fish and forestry conditions, we should 
number among our readers every person interested in these subjects. 

To reach those people we must have the hearty co-operation of 
the rod and gun club secretaries especially, and we ask their 
assistance, believing that our aims entitle us to the consideration 
and support of every one of the members of such clubs. 

The low price of our magazine brings it within the reach of 
everybody, and we think if each secretary will bring the matter to 
the attention of his club members, they would gladly assist us in 
our work by subscribing in a body. 

If those who have not the time to do this, will kindly send 
us a list of their club members, sportsmen, or any persons inter- 
ested, or else advise us of some reliable men in their cities who 
would look after our interests, they will have done something that 
might result in much benetit to all concerned. 


SHOOTING PICTURES. 

Every sportsman would greatly enjoy a set of Frost’s Shooting 
Pictures consisting of twelve ideal hunting scenes in natural colors. 
See description in our advertising columns. Also of Zimmerman’s 
now world-famous set of Ducking Scenes. The edition of these 
pictures is limited and they will steadily enhance in value. If you 
do not feel as though you can afford the luxury of their cost, make 
up your mind to secure us forty new subscribers and we will send 
you the Frost set valued at $21. And for tensubscribers we will send 
you the Zimmerman set valued at $5. You not only secure some- 
thing that will be a joy forever, but you give material and lasting 
aid to the cause of true sportsmanship, game, tish and forest pro- 
tection by increasing our circulation. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING ABOUT NEW YORK. 


JACK PINE. 


During the winter months, rifle shooting on the 200-yard 
ranges about New York is practically given up; a few enthusiasts 
at Greenville, on the Jersey side,—an hour’s ride from the city, 
being the only ones to continue it. But there are several clubs that 
keep in practice by meeting once a week for gallery shooting, and 
the riflemen interested in this kind of work could find rare amuse- 
ment and much protit almost any night, last winter, by visiting the 
range where these riflemen congregate. 

The stairway at 219 The Bowery, leading down to this range, 
would never attract a second glance from the casual visitor to that 
street, made notorious by dive-keepers and plug-uglies. However, 
this little stairway leads to the most celebrated gallery in America, 
and is owned by the Zettler Brothers. The range is twenty-five 
yards in length, and the use of the 22-short cartridge only is per- 
mitted. This is also the workshop of the Zettlers, who recut and 
restock rifles on the most approved plan of the German riflemen 
about New York. 

Several clubs make this gallery their headquarters, and most of 
the members leave their rifles here, so that the cases along the wall 
give the room the appearance of an arsenal. To the rifleman these 
cases afford an excellent study in target rifles. But, to diverge, the 
clubs about New York are largely composed of Germans, who 
adhere to the heavy ‘*Schuetzen” model of rifle; therefore all the 
rifles seen at the Zettlers are modifications of this style. The 
length most favored is twenty-eight inches for gallery, and thirty 
inches for the 200-yard range. Octagon is generally the form of 
barrel chosen, with stock having full Swiss butt-plate, while a rifle 
without a set trigger is never seen. Twelve pounds is the accepted 
weight, though, of course, this is departed from somewhat, the 
tendency now being toward lighter weights more than was the case 
afew years ago. 

The rifles seen in the gallery show the peculiarities of their 
owners in different ways. One will have an attachment under the 
barrel to increase the weight; many of them have palm-rests, while 
others have a block attached to the tip stock to rest on the tinger- 
tips—the hip-rest is the adopted position of holding—and some 
rifles will have oddly-shaped stocks, supposed to fit the owners. 
The sights used for both indoor and range work are the usual ver- 
nier and wind-guage, with large pin-head. 

On Sunday, April 11, outdoor shooting began in earnest, for the 
season was opened on that day on the 200-yard range at Cypress 
Hill, the summer grounds of the Zettler Club. For the range the 
32-40 rifle is now used almost exclusively, though the powder 
charges vary from forty to forty-six grains, while the bullets are 
from 165 to 200 grains in weight. In every case the shell is loaded 
full and the bullet seated in the barrel. 

The most accessible range to the New Yorker is at One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Seventh Street and Second Avenue, within two 
blocks of the busy thoroughfare One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street, and the hum of traftic is heard all about, while the masts of 
schooners can be seen above the high walls as the boats ply their 
way up and down Harlem River, only a few rods away. This 
range, only 100 yards in length, is well protected by high bulk- 
heads, and the narrow portholes through which the targets are 
seen are at first an aggravation to the rifleman accustomed to an 
open range. Saturday is shooting day, and though no regularly 
formed club shoots here, a fair number of riflemen meet every 
afternoon of that day during warm weather. On April 10 the 
writer paid a visit to this range, and although a stranger to the 
shooters, he was warmly welcomed by them. It has been my ex- 
perience that one never needs an introduction to a brother sports- 
man; nor are pass-words and grips of any use; if you are a sports- 
man, that is enough. 

The shooting was of a sort of go-as-you-please kind, every 
man keeping his own score. The Standard American 100-yard 
target was used. The rifles were an assorted lot, varying from 
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seven to thirteen pounds in weight, and two telescope sights were 
used. Most of the rifles were 25-20’s, this being a size that has 
found great favor with off-hand riflemen using rifles under ten 
pounds in weight. 

There is a new cartridge just about to be put on the market 
that, to the small-game hunter and off-hand target shooter, will be 
a delight and a menace to his pocket-book; for he will have to have 
a new barrel as soon as he sees this new cartridge. It is called the 
25-21, and the factory load will have an 86-grain bullet. But the 
attraction about the shell is that it is straight inside and slightly 
tapered outside, so that it will not stick in the chamber. It will 
hold about twenty-three grains of powder, with room for the bullet, 
thus making it much more powerful than the 25-20 with its nine- 
teen grains of powder. In the opinion of experts, this will be the 
most perfect 25-calibre cartridge made, possessing all the good 
qualities of others without their defects. One company is already 
making rifles for it. 

In another paper I shall have something to say of smokeless 
powders in rifles, a subject that is interesting all riflemen and per- 
plexing many. 





THE CARE OF A SPECIMEN IN THE FIELD. 
THOMAS LIBBY. 


A specimen well cared for in the field will save you a great 
amount of labor and worry when you come to mount it. If a spec- 
imen is shot and bleeding badly, hold it by the bill and let the body 
hang down, or fasten it to any convenient place. A pin thrust 
through the nostrils will hold a large bird to a tree, fence, stump, 
weed or stake driven in the ground. We do this so that the blood 
will run out of the feathers, instead of soaking in and forming a 
clot that will be hard to remove. 

After the blood has stopped flowing, remove any that remains 
on the feathers with the scalpel. Then fill the mouth, nostrils, and 
shot holes with cotton batting, using a wire or a small pair of 
tweezers to put the cotton in place with. Then wrap the specimen 
up and pack it in your collecting case. 

A small bird can be dropped head downwards in a paper cor- 
nucopia. Paper will do to wrap specimens in, but I prefer old cot- 
ton Sheeting or cheese cloth, as it absorbs the blood and prevents 
it from spreading and soiling the feathers. The feathers must be 
smoothed and kept in their natural position when you wrap the 
specimen up. Be careful not to bend or break the wing or tail 
feathers. A wooden box, or a basket, makes the best collecting 
case to carry specimens in, as they will not get jammed as much as 
in a flexible bag. A strap to go over the shoulder will be necessary 
in either kind that you may choose. 





If a specimen is only wounded, to kill it hold it as indicated in 
figure one, and press the back and breast together, or with the 
fingers under one wing and the thumb the other, press the sides 
together. It only takes a moment to kill a specimen in this way 
and it does not injure them for mounting. If a specimen drops in 
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the water when shot, first fill the mouth, nostrils and shot holes 
with cotton batting. Then shake it gently to get the water out of 
the feathers and hang it up to dry, as before directed. If the blood 
spreads over the feathers, they can be cleaned with cold water and 
plaster of Paris as directed in the article on mounting. Makeanote 
of all the particulars of the collecting of a specimen, with the date 
and locality. This should always be done in the field. If several 
specimens are collected, a small tag with a number can be attached 
to each, to designate them. These tags can be used over and over. 

The collecting case should be supplied with pins, cotton batting, 
cloth for wrapping, a scalpel, wire, and a pair of tweezers. The 
wire makes the best tool to put the cotton in shot holes and nos- 
trils. You will be well repaid for all the care and pains you také with 
a specimen in the field by the amount of labor it will save you in 
the workshop and the satisfaction of having clean specimens 
mounted. 

If you once get in the way of doing these things in the field, 
they will come easy. To be a good collector, you must work and 
work hard. 


A REMINDER. 


Do not overlook the fact that this number begins the second 
year’s volume of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, and if you were one 
of the many who started with the first number your renewal will 
be in order and much appreciated just at this time. Perhaps you 
can add one more name to our list at the same time. 





DON CAESAR. 


We present herewith the portrait of one of the noblest repre- 


sentatives of this grand type of dog. It has a Websterian cast, and 
compared with other types, is like the great statesman compared 
with the resf of mankind. Landseer would have worshiped such 
a model. Owners of field dogs, and dogs in all other known 
classes exhibited on the bench, will gladly award him a prominent 
place among the peerage. Don Caesar was whelped Sept. 12, 1894, 
and stands thirty-four inches high in his pads, weighing 170 pounds. 
Bred by Thos. Foley, of St. Paul. He was not on the late Minne- 
apolis show bench, but the esteem in which he is held is shown by 
the signiticant fact that Mr. John Strauss, whose St. Bernard took 
first prize at Minneapolis in April, chose Mr. Foley’s Don as a cor- 
respondent for his famous bitch in preference to his own prize 
winner. 


ENQUIRIES ABOUT DOGS. 


A great many enquiries are received by WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM from persons who wish to purchase hunting dogs or to 
secure the services of a trainer. It would be well for those having 
dogs for sale to advertise the fact through the columns of this 
magazine, and for regular dog fanciers and trainers to keep a standing 
notice in the kennel department. The benefits accruing would 
really be out of all proportion to the small expense involved. 





BLANCHE’S FIRST POINT. 
When a resident of Springfield, Tennessee, the writer received 
the following telegram: 
‘* Guthrie, Ky. 
“Will have two days before Memphis trials. Will be up 


tomorrow. (Signed) J. M. Taytor.” 


On time, the Major arrived; and after lunch, taking Agate 
(Brown’s Nora-Otto—origin of the Campbell strain), with Blanche, 
Leicester-Dart, the Major and | hied to a small field northeast of 
the village. Agate, fairly well broken and thoroughly well acquainted 
with the ground, ordered on, dashed away at race-horse speed to 
the west, with the breeze in her nose. Approaching the narrow 
limits of the field, Agate showed game and pointed, head and tail 
up, about sixty feet away from the limb of a tree whiich had 
fallen prone beforea wintry blast, under which about a dozen brown 
beauties had taken refuge. 

Agate held her point staunchly, while we approached deliberately, 
that Blanche—a mere puppy, entirely ignorant of what was afoot 
might be won accidentally by the gentle aroma which had already 
electritied her companion. Innocently enough, the novice passed 
closely in front of and turned slightly with a look of surprise at the 
bitch, which had dashed away from her visitor with so little cere- 
mony at the outset, now rigid as if frozen. Blanche was ordered 
back by the Major, who, patient but alert, waved her again between 
the bevy and the bitch, of whom it might be said: 

“She had caught the aromatic breezes which 
whispered thro’ the fields.” 

Cast back for the third time, and almost past the quarry, Blanche 
caught the taint and dropped, flat onto her belly. There she lay, 
rigid as if stricken by the grim destroyer, till finally, with a deep 
inspiration, eyes blazing with unaccustomed frenzy, and witha 
gentle tapping of her beautifully feathered tail, Blanche laid the 
foundation for a subsequent record which old Dan, from his harem 
in England, might be pleased to applaud. 

During the afternoon and next day, Blanche acquitted herself 
creditably, scoring point after point on singles, perfectly staunch 
to wing and shot, catching on to dots qrickly as usual witha thor- 
oughbred. 

Arrived at Memphis, Major Taylor, sole judge, ran Blanche in 
the trials, not for competition. Here she gave such promise that 
Dr. Rowe offered $500 and a pair of whelps, which was reluctantly 
accepted. Blanche lived to a good ripe old age, and added to the 
reputation of which she gave early promise. WARE. 


KENNEL PUBLICATIONS. 

Owners of valuable dogs should have ‘‘Ashmont’s Book” on 
their care and management in disease. This is credited in America 
and Europe as the best work on the subject ever written. See 
price list of this and various other publications in our advertising 
columns, all of which are the best of their kind. 


WINNERS AT THE DOG SHOW. 

St. Paul dog fanciers captured their full share of the prizes at 
the Northwestern Kennel Club show. There were over 700 dogs 
shown, many of them famous throughout the country. 

In the English setter class were Champion Rodfield and Cin- 
cinnatus’ Pride. In this class, however, the St. Paul dogs showed 
up very well. R. W. Matthews’ Frederica Matthews took first prize 
in both open and local female classes. Mr. Matthews’ Flossie B. 


also took first in both the open and the local puppy classes. These 
two dogs took first for the best brace of English setters. Dr. Vit- 
tum’s English setter, Dash, took first in the open dog class. This 


dog has captured firsts and seconds at New York, Chicago, Balti- 
more and several other shows. 

In the pointer class Dr. Vittum’s Nellie Croxteth captured first 
prize in the open female class. J. A. Helfenstein’s Hopper Gale 
captured second in the open dog class. 

Edgar Atwater’s Gordon setter Duke took second prize in the 
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open dog class. In the Chesapeake bays, R. W. Matthews’ Chester 
took first prize. Philip Shufeldt’s great dane Osceola Voltaire was 
also a prize winner, taking first in his class. Mr. Griswold of Ken- 
yon captured the’ prize for the best kennel of English setters. 


CLARK’S DUKE. 

Clark’s Duke, whose Services at stud are offered in our adver- 
tising columns, is owned by O. B. Clark, agent of Adams Express 
Company at Minneapolis. He is a fine liver and white pointer 
flecked with liver spots, and took two first premiums and two 
special at the Minneapolis show in April. His sire was Duke of 
Richmond 11037, and dam Inez Kent 33836. He was whelped July 
26, 1894, is thoroughly field broken and an excellent retriever; a 
cyclone to work, his master says, and staunch on shot and wing. 


Crap Firtures and Notes. 


May 17-22—kKansas City, Mo.—Annual tournament of the Missouri 
State Game and Fish Protective Association. Fred. T. Durrant, Sec’y. 

May 19-21—Canton, S. D.—South Dakota Sportsmen’s Association an- 
nual. C. S. Seely, Sec’y. 

May 18, 19—Forest City, la.—Hill City Gun Club Tournament. 

May 18, 19—Worthington, Minn.— Annual tournament of Gun Club. 
Rose system; special prizes. Ray Humiston, Sec’y. 

May 19-21—Canton, S. Dak.—State Sportsmen’s Association Tourna- 
ment. C. S. Seely, Sec’y. 

May 26, 27—Sac City, la.—Gun Club Tournament. 

May 27, 28—Peoria, Ill.—Gun Club Tournament. 

May 26-29—East St. Louis, Ill.—King’s Smokeless Gun Club’s second 
annual tournament. 

May 29-31—Milwaukee, Wis.—South Side Gun Club’s tournament. F. 
J. Holtz, Sec’y. 

May 31, June 1—Grand Rapids, Mich.—State Trap-Shooter’s League 
Tournament, 

June 17-20—Anaconda, Mont.—Northwest Sportsmen’s Association 
13th annual tournament. $1500 added money. C. A. Tuttle, Sec’y. 

June 22-24—Yankton, S$. Dak.—Gun Club’s second annual tournament. 
L. A. Cobb, Pres. 











DR. AND MRS. D. H. DAY. 


Dr. and Mrs. Day, of Duluth, have joined the WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM Staff and will attend all the big shoots throughout the 
country in the interests of the magazine. Mrs. Day is an ardent 
sportswoman and has already made a record as an exceedingly 
clever wing shot. She may be expected to add to her laurels at 
the traps this summer. 


THE DES MOINES TOURNAMENT. 


Your representatives started from St. Paul on Sunday night 
via the Minneapolis and St. Louis line, and after a quiet, pleasant 
night in one of the finest sleeping cars we ever rode in we arrived 
at Des Moines bright and early in the morning. 

The Kirkwood House was the headquarters for the shooters, 
and it was not many minutes after our arrival until we had run 
plump into the midst of a galaxy of shooting stars that made us 
wonder where the profit of the club came in at throwing targets at 
one cent each. Charlie Budd, Rolla Heikes,—‘* Houlihan,” Gilbert 
calls him—Chas. Grimm or ‘‘ Grimes” as Freddie would say, Frank 
Parmelee and his eighteen dollar gun, a “rejector” as Freddie says, 
J. A. R. Elliott, who has on one or two occasions shot live birds, 
Brother Tucker of the Parker Gun and—well, a ‘‘hull” crowd of 
shooters of note—and Mr. J. H. Mackie of the Peters Cartridge Co. 

The attendance was not large outside of the notables, but a 
better time was never enjoyed by a crowd of sportsmen anywhere 
in the west. 

Some of us were not quite used to the three-trap battery sys- 
tem unknown traps, angles and birds—for they threw birds of dif- 
ferent breeds indiscriminately and in sundry and diverse directions 
from grass cutters to sky scrapers, but when the boys got on they 
were not long in piling up some good scores. 

It was one of the smoothest run shoots I ever attended, and 
everything went like clock work from start to finish and, there was 
not a hitch at any point. 

Straights were made in spite of the hard birds, though an oc- 
casional run of extra hard birds sometimes sent one of the shoot- 
ers back from the score with a long face and a decided drop in his 
percentage. 

Fred Gilbert pulled out of the three days’ shoot with first aver- 
age and all on account of his rabbit’s foot. Fred hangs onto that 
rabbit’s foot with both hands. ‘‘It’s just like this,” said Freddie. 
“You see Charlie Budd and | got a cross-eyed colored gentleman 
to get us each a rabbit’s foot, observing all the proper conditions 
about the graveyard and moon and all that sort of thing. Well, it 
just so happened that one of the feet was a shooting foot and the 
other a poker foot, but of course we couldn't tell anything by the 
looks of ’em. Sowe tossed a dollar for choice and I got the shoot- 
ing foot and Charlie got the poker foot and now Charlie is trying 
every chance he gets to swap feet with me.” 

‘Yes, | know,” said Brother Tucker, ‘‘ Charlie has the poker 
foot all right,” and he sighed deeply and with feeling. 

One thing I want to say about the Des Moines boys—in fact | 





“A Chain is no Stronger 


than its Weakest Link.” 





The same is true of a BICYCLE. 


If there is a single weak point in your 


Bicycle, it is unsafe for you to ride. 
There are 
NO WEAK LINKS 


in 


Victor 
Bicycles 


No castings for enamel to hide, 
No sheet steel frame connections, 


and No case hardened balls or bearings. 


Nothing but the BEST 
finds its way into the V IC I OR 


construction of a 


Don’t ride a bicycle with a ‘Weak Link.” 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Chicago, Detroit. 


Portland, Ore. 


New York. Boston. 


Denver. San Francisco. 


In St. Paul and Minneapolis: 


THE NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
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FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 


cents per word, each insertion. If displayed $2.00 
per inch, each insertion. Send money with the ad- 
vertisement. 


FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. 
awork of art, $1,000. Also two heads, one at $200 and 
oneat $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 50c, 75c¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—Kentucky Saddle Mare, “Black Bess.”’ Per- 
fect under saddle and can be driven single or double. 
peautiful, kind and faultless every way. Specially desir- 
able as a ladies’ horse. A bargain. Address this office. 
FOR SALE.—One fine new machine loading block, 50 
hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1%, 1% oz. shot, 
and 214, 2% and 3 drams powder. This is the kind used 
by manufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
byB.G.1.Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. : 

WANTED.—CANVASSERS can make more money with 
this journal than any similar one. Try it. Others are 
doing splendidly. So can you. See also our Photo 
Buttons, the latest fad, in another column. 2 

FOR SALE.—A Layman Pneumatic Boat. Will trade or 
sell cheap. E. E. Stoffel, Albuquerque, N. M. 

FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Will exchange for Hammer- 
less Gun, 10 or 12 Ga. (must be full choked), eight pairs 
of Buffalo Horns nicely polished and mounted on real 
buffalo skin, value S65. A bargain for some one. Will 
not take anything but gun or cash offer. Address D, 
are of this journal. ; 

FOR SALE.—A 5x7 Kodak outfit, extra plate holders 
and carrying case, folding tripod and all complete. 
Cost about $90; $40 buys it. Address this office. 

WANTED.—A 22 caliber Winchester Repeater for 
caliber Colts. H. O. Rundorff, Burlington, la. 


KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—IRISH SETTERS. Nine pure bred exception- 
ally fine dog puppies, three months old. Sireisa fine, 
large, dark-coated dog with a record of 32 chickens 
first day in the field, and dam equally good. Will sell 
dam also as | do not wish to keep her in town. Al Lind- 
quist, Box 4, Alexandria, Minn. 

DOG BREAKING.—I will train dogs this summer on 
chickens. Satisfaction guaranteed and reference given. 
M. Kaliher, Princeton, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—English Setter Puppies. Prices, markings 
and pedigree on application. Sam’l McDowell, Hudson, 


2° 


Wis. 

FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS. Pack of 8% couple English 
Fox Hounds from imported stock, great pace, broken 
thoroughly to horn and voice. Entered to wolf, fox, 
and jack rabbit. Only reason for selling, owner returned 
toEngland. To sell pack preferred, but will sell in cou- 
ples. Address Box 285, Pipestone, Minn. 

FOR SALE—PUPPIES; 4 months old; beauties. Large 
and strong. Lemon and white, and liver and white. 
0. B. Clark, 256 Hennepin ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Llewellyn Setter Bitch 2 years and 4 months 
old. Worked last season on chicken and quail; good 
ranger, splendid nose and very obedient; black and 
white, and tan and ticked. $30.00 takes her. Also two 
Llewellyn Setter Dog Pups 3} months old, and one dark- 
red Irish Setter Dog Pup 2% months old: the best of 
pedigree. $15.00 each. Edward Edmunds, 288 Duke 
st., St. Paul. 

FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay Retriever years old: 
color, light sedge. Price $15.00. A. A. Brooks, 1404 
North Broad st., Mankato, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Or will exchange for good shot gun, w 
broken Irish Setter Dog 5 years old. 
Shakopee, Minn. 


> 


ell 
Address, L. B. 58, 





AT STUD. 
Black, White and Tan English Setter 
DOC QUINN, 19466. 
Unsurpassed in the field. Sire, Champion Monk of 
Furness; Dam, Merry Girl, by Ch. Count Nobie ex. Blanch 


Gladstone, a sister of Ch. Paul Gladstone. Fee, $15 cash. 
Address Paul H. Gotzian, St. Paul, Minn. 





AT STUD. 

CLARK’S DUKE by Duke of Richmond, 11037, 
and Inez Kent, 33836. A. M.K.S.B., has blood of five 
field winners on sire side, three on dam, noted King 
of Kent being his grand sire. Duke wonat Kennel Show 
just held at Minneapolis two first-class prizes, two 
specials and assisted in one other. Terms reasonable. 
Duke is “thorough” in field; very fast worker. Send 
your bitches and get prize winning stock, bench and 
held. O. B. Clark, 256 Hennepin av., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOG TRAINING. 


Dogs trained for field work on chickens and quail. 
Broken dogs and puppies forsale atalltimes. Breeder of 
English Setters, Lrish Setters and Pointers. If you want 
tobuy a good dog write me. If you want your dog 


rained write me. C. A. Noonan, Blue Earth City, Minn. 





Dog Boooks. 
CHIC AND I, 


for 





or, The Practical Training of a Dog the Gun 


By Ben Hur, 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 


| With entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 


ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold | 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 

FREE as a premium for two subscribers, in paper, and 

three, in cloth edition. 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the whip. 


|By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 


page portraits of typical bird dogs. 

Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition. 


“Common Sense of DOG Doctoring.” 


A concise and up-to-date popular treatise. 





Price (mail free) 25 cents. 
DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Order through your dealer and send for 


catalogue to 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East s6th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 
1320 Valencia St. 


KENNEL SECRETS. 
By “ASHMONT.”’ 

The Most Exhaustive Treatise on the Dog ever Written, 

With this in hand the merest novice can manage, breed 
and exhibit dogs as scientifically as the most experi- 
enced. Moreover it contains 150 Exgursite HaLFrone 
Pictures of the grandest dogs of all breeds the world 
has ever known, constituting it priceless asa standard 


| for dogs. 


| how tocure the same. 


Price $3.00, and 34 Cents Expressage; or sent pre- 
paid for 7 New Subscribers. 
If your Dog is sick you must have 
ASHMONT’S DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Which will tell you from what disease he is suffering, and 


Price, $2, postpaid: sent free 


| for four new subscribers. 


| work of the kind ever published. 


MODERN TRAINING AND HANDLING, 
By WATERS, gives the very essence of Training, and 
is universally conceded to be, far and away the best 
j Price reduced to $2, 
postpaid; sent for four new subscribers. Address John 


| P. Burkhard, Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. 


Paul, Minn. 
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~ GUIDE:” : 
. ~4® > 
S uaa > 
HANDSOMELY |LLUSTRATED ° 

Best Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents post- 

paid. Market report and other valuable information 


Consignments solicited. Address. 
NORTHWESTERN HIDE AND FUR CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


sent free. 





THOROUGHBRED 


DACHSHUNDES 





BLACK CROOK KENNELS, 


LAGRANGE, lit. 


Please mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. , 


Clumber Kennel, 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


The Dogs of this Kennel have won upwards of 1,000 
prizesin the past. They can do so in the future. My 
{omens Clumber Spaniels are World-Renowned. 
Dogs and Puppies for sale: and Dogs at Stud of the best 


blood obtainable. in the following breeds: English 
Mastiffs, Great Danes, Russian Wolfhounds, Collies, 
English Setters, Irish Water Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 


Irish Terriers, Black and Tan Terriers, St. Bernards (R. 
and §S.,) Greyhounds. Beagles, Bob-tail Sheep dogs, 
Irish Setters, Clumber Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, Fox 
Terriers (Smooth,) Airedale Terriers. Address in every 
instance: F. H. F. MERCER, Ottawa, Canada. 





Sportsman’s Resorts. 
POPS SOS SSH ERP OBE 


KABEKONA CAMP. 


An ideal resort for sportsmen. This is entirely 


We 


an 


new camp in an absolutely new country. have 
t d 


muskelonge, black bass, pike, pickerel and whitefish, 


moose, deer, black bear, grouse and ducks. This camp 
s located on Woman Lake, Cass Co., Minn., in the 
center of atimber and lake country, there being 17 
lakes within a radius of 15 miles. Write us for booklet 


and map. H. G. McCartney, 48 Rhodes ave., Chicago. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 


For Elk, Mountain-Sheep, Deer and Bear it takes 
an experienced hunter and guide to guarantee gam 
shots. 1 do so or charge you nothing for the trip 
with me. First-class saddle and pack horses, 
gentle and sure-footed. QOuttits of all kinds for 
a hunt and the Yellowstone National Park. Hunt- 
ing grounds on either side of the line, Wyoming 
and Montana. 

REFERENCES.—Prof. C. E. Sayer, M. D. D. V. 


Dos 


1246 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Prof. T. R. Hins- 
dale, U. S. Ex. of §., Washington, D. C.; Hon. G. 
M. Lambertson, Ex. Asst. Sect. U. S. Treas., Lin- 


coln, Neb.; H. W. Heffener, York, Pa. 
Sportsmen: Why not go with a guide who gives 
Honorable References? 
Address E. E. VAN DYKE, 
Guide, Red Lodge, Mont 


WYOMING RANCHE FOR SALE. 


One of the well-known guides in Wyoming offers for 
sale on account of the ill-health of his wife requiring a 
complete change of scene and lower altitude, one of the 
prettiest ranches in that sportsman’s paradise, consisting 
of 280 acres,river full length of place, nice ranche build- 
ings, good meadow, range for 20,000 head, unstocked, 
timber abundant, good irrigation, unlimited water, dam 
and ditch cost over $1000; cattle, horses, furniture, 
tools and everything complete, including a four-horse 
team, 2 wagons, 4 saddles, tents, &c., for the business of 
outfitting hunters, which in itself should pay $500 to 
$1000 a year. One or two young men fond of hunting. 
who have $2000 cash, will find this a bonanza. 

Address **Ranche,” care this journal. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING.--For Sale.— 
One-third mile of shore line on Forest Lake, ad- 
jacent to Gov. Merriam’s summer residence, 25 
miles from St. Paul, with excellent shooting and 
fishing in season, and long known as one of the 
best ducking grounds in Minnesota. Thirty-two 
acres, title clear, price $100 per acre, one-third 
cash. Address 


Office of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


For Short Range Shooting 
with choke bore gun, use the 
NEW WRINKLE SHOT SPREADER. 


Enlarges the pattern, you get more birds and 


none will be mangled. 100 by mail, 25 cts., 
mention gauge. Address Box 1115, McPherson, 
Kansas. 
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want to say several things. They provide the finest weather in the 
world for shooting, just warm enough to make every man do his 
best, but not hot enough to be uncomfortable in the least. 
Another thing they provide is plenty to eat on the grounds, and 
Geo. McCartney of the Kirkwood provides plenty to eat at home, 
and if we had been kings and queens we couldn't have been better 
entertained. 

All the shooters were very much interested in Mrs. Day, and 
one and all made it their business to see that she had a good time. 
Her shooting won her great applause, for she certainly shot remark- 
ably well, particularly on the second day when her average was 
87, per cent., which was only a half per cent. below that of Char- 
lie Budd. The first day she and Heikes made the only two straights 
in one event, and the next day she with Grimm and Budd were 
the only three with twenty straight in another leading event. 

We quit shooting about two o’clock the third day and all came 
back to town. Budd says that next year they will give a tourna- 
ment that will be an eye opener in the way of big events and added 
money, and when the boys heard of it they all said with one accord, 
‘*We'll be right here with you.” 

And now for Waterloo, where we are already assured of a 
hearty welcome and a royal good time. D. H. Day. 

WILLMAR GUN CLUB. 

The Willmar (Minn.) Gun Club announces a one-day tourna- 
ment, May 17, open only to shooters of Stevens, Swift, Chippewa, 
Kandiyohi and Meeker counties. This event is made of more 
general interest because of the absence of professionals. Friendly 
rivalry takes the place of any mercenary incentive and all con- 
cerned feel that they have an equal chance at the honors in the more 
evenly-matched gathering of local participants. 





MOORHEAD GUN CLUB. 

The Moorhead Gun Club held its regular annual meeting May 
ist, and elected the following officers: President, Mayor A. G. 
Lewis; Vice-President, Lew A. Huntoon; Secretary, J. Pierce Wolfe; 
Treasurer, Olaf Thorstenson; Captain, H. L. Babst; Lieutenant, E. 
E. Flaten; Official Scorer, Judge P. Odegaard. Hon. Jacob Kiefer 
and Hon. W. B. Douglas were elected on the executive board. The 
regular shoots will be held at the club’s grounds every Wednesday 
afternoon. The club is making arrangements to have a grand tour- 
nament this season and will send a strong team to all tournaments 
in this section of the country. 


THE LATEST FISH LAWS. 
MINNESOTA. 


Black bass, May 15 to March 1. Trout, all varieties, May 1 to 
Sept. 1. All other food fish, May 1 to March 1. Pickerel can be 
speared at all times except in March and April. Black bass and 
brook trout cannot be sold in the State. 

IOWA. 

Trout, all varieties, April 15 toSept. 1. Black bass, at all times 
except in May. Seines and nets prohibited. Angling and trolling 
the only legal methods. Trot lines reaching only half across a 
stream allowed. Possession of spears and seines within ten rods 
of streams equal to actual offense of using the same. Sale of fish 
penalized when taken by unlawful methods. 

MICHIGAN. 

Speckled trout, California trout, grayling and landlocked sal- 
mon not less than six inches long, May 1 to Sept.1. Brook trout 
and grayling cannot be sold. Bass, trout and grayling can be 
caught only with hook and line. Nets of all kinds prohibited on 
inland lakes. Fishing in stocked streams prohibited for three years 
after planting. No fishing within 100 feet of a fishway. Minnows 
not to be caught except for bait. 

WISCONSIN. 

Trout of all kinds, April 15 to Sept.1. Black, Oswego and 
yellow bass, May 25 to March 1. Angling or trolling only is al- 
lowed. Use of dynamite $25 to $250 fine, or imprisonment from 
sixty days to four months, No nets, traps or snares allowed in 
inland waters. Five lines to each person, with a single hook to 
each line, when fishing through the ice. 

OTHER STATES. 

Reports from other Western States had not come to hand at 

this writing, but will appear in a future issue. 


NORTH DAKOTA GAME. 
BISMARCK, N. D., April 20, 1897. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 
It has been a hard winter along this part of the Missouri Valley 
on game; snow, cold weather and floods have destroyed consid- 
erable game, such as antelope, deer and grouse. Our Gun Club last 


year brought in two dozen Kansas quails, and last fall we had sev- 
eral good-sized coveys, but the winter got away with most of them. 
We have, however, secured six dozen more and are putting them 
out today. 


We are satisfied that they can live herein an ordinary 


WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 








The Barnes 


White Flyer. 


Ridden by the World’s champion. Eddie Bald. 

The wheel that all others have copied. First to introduce the 
flush joint construction. Narrow 4% tread, and continuous cranks. 

When you buy a White Flyer you buy a wheel built for riders, 
not thrown together for the jobbing trade. Every part carefully 
constructed and tested by expert mechanics and guaranteed direct 
by the makers. 





Price $100. Regular Discount for Cash. 
Examine our 1896 Model for $80. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Wheels sent on approval 
where express charges are advanced. 

First-class repair shop in connection with store. 
a specialty. 


White Flyer Cycle House. 


(T. C. BORG.) 


Vulcanizing 


NORTHWESTERN HEADQUARTERS: 
51 East Fifth Street, - - ST. PAUL, MINN 


| E. J. MURPHY, Manager. 





FAY Beautiful 
Book on 


Rifle and 
Pistol 
Shooting 


With a catalogue of the most comprehensive, attractive 
and up-to-date line of ARMS for general FIELD, 
GALLERY and TARGET PRACTICE will be sent free 
on application to the 


J. Stevens Arms 6 Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Among them will be found PORTABLE Pistols and 
Rifles that will especially delight CYCLISTS, TOURISTS, 
EXPLORERS, etc. Every lover of RIFLE OR PISTOL 
SHOOTING in one form or other will find SOPMETHING 
in this catalogue that he will WANT. Send for it NOW. 
You will be GLAD that you did so. 

ta’ Mention this mayazine. 











“Brtline Of High Grade Sporting Shoes: that is , 
making Minneapolis famous in this branch of industry Frost a) 


reac America.” Shooting 
ask fo AEFFELFINGER ™«. Pictures 


COMFORT, STYLE, FIT. 
Made by Heffel- sini sane . : 
PR nn »y oy —= A series of twelve fac-simile WATER COLORS, mounted, 19-26 inches, 
new . ; factory— and thirty-six smaller pen and ink drawings, and pages of descriptive text: 
the finest equip- Rail Shooting, Summer Woodcock, Fall Woodcock, 
ped and most Prairie Chickens, English Snipe, Quail Shooting, 
complete Bay Snipe, Ducks from a Blind, Rabbits, 
America. The Ruffed Grouse, Ducks from a Battery, Quail—A Dead Stand. 
name Heffel- " or , , ; i 2 
finger guaran- _ Complete in six sections, with handsome half morocco portfolio, $21; 
tees the very . without portfolio, $18. Easy installments. Write for circular to 
highest athletic — WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 
and shoe making &% For forty new subscribers we will send a set of these pictures free. 
quality. Prices —— _ = - hihenien ‘ - 
vary according 
4 to material, style Gun Clubs, Sportsmen, 


and workman- 


oe es Fishermen, Cyclists, Etc. 


shoe gives the best of wear. 


Men’s Cycling. Foot Ball Shoes. Ladies’ Cycling. ; 
‘ferent c - One of our specialties, Unique Conceptions in DON | FO G E | 
in aiRevemt cotors. which we had on trial Style and Finish. 


$2, $3,$4 and$s5 _ilast year with the $3.00 
poe é greatest success. $4.00 : , : . ° > . 
Our $5 shoeis the best usher Shoes, $5.00 $5.00 that we sell everything in reliable Sporting Goods, direct to the 


money can produce. Half-back ‘‘ $6.00 $6.00 consumer at limit manufacturers’ prices. 


HUNTING BOOTS. Send for Catalogue. 
We make a specialty of all kinds of hunting boots. Hunting boots 
made to andes only, so get in your order early. Ud m., R. Burkhard Company, 


Shoe dealers sellour goods. If yours will not, take no other that he 
will try to sell you for his profit, but write us. We will have your order Successors to Wm. R. Burkhard. Established 1855. 
filled. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 61 East 7th Street, - . ST. PAUL. 


NORTH STAR SHOE COMPANY, 
- van Agents for DAYTON Bicycles. 
Manufacturers, Minneapolis, Minn. ” , 


THE J. D. HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








Is one of the leading educational institutions of the country 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Penmanship 


and concurrent branches taught in the most thorough and practical manner. 


No charge for securing positions. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Bird Cycle Co. 


71-73 W. 7th St, ST. PAUL. 


Ramblers - Unions 
Waverley 


Our three great leaders at popular prices to 
suit the times. 


$80.00 $75.00 $60.00 


REPAIRS. 


It is generally conceded we have the largest 


yy é = and mostcomplete repair shop in the Northwest, 
ee. in charge of BICYCLE men of many vears ex- 
. RO, agl & . , 
ens + baa “ee 3 perience. Wheels built to order, We get re 
pairs from all parts of the Northwest. 


; 
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winter. The goose and duck flight was short and few as to num- 

bers compared with former years. I think we have our State game 

law in shape now to enforce better observance than ever before. 
ORR SANDERS. 








NATIONAL PARK NOTES. 
MAMMOTH HOT SpRINGS, March 28, 1897. 
Editor Field and Stream: 

Your journal is getting better every month, and I am always 
anxious to See every issue. The snow is about four feet deep in the 
Park yet, but is going very fast. Game is looking fine; several 
bands of elk are in sight today and I counted over two hundred in 
a quarter of a mile of the Fort, besides numerous bands of deer and 
antelope within a few miles of here. A band of sixteen buffalo 
were Seen near the southeast corner of the Park last month, all look- 
ing well. GEO. B. SCOTT. 


MANITOBA FIELD TRIALS. 

The Manitoba Field Trials Club have selected Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, of Winnipeg, to judge their eleventh annual Field Trials, 
which are to be held at Morris, Manitoba, on the 6th of September 
next. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM MR. VAN DYKE. 
Editor Western Field and Stream: 

I have had some queer experience with both large and small 
calibre rifles, and will briefly mention one or two of many little 
incidents which have come under my notice. 

Last summer a gentleman from the East came out fora hunt 
with me after big game. The second day from Red Lodge we 
camped at Sulphur Springs in the Bear Tooth Mountains. Next 
morning Mr. B. and I started in the saddle for an elk. We hadn’t 
gone a bit over two hundred yards, when I spied a large bull elk 
lying with his back to us and apparently quite sleepy, as the bull 
elk usually is during the running season. | motioned to Mr. B. to 
dismount. After riding to within thirty yards of the elk, which 
we could see had a very large five-point head, Mr. B. dropped 
down upon one knee and fired his 45-70 Winchester. The elk 
struck his feet and ran his best for at least one hundred and fifty 
yards, hit a pine tree five inches through fairly between his horns, 
and fell, taking the tree with him. After dressing him, we exam- 
ined the wound. The ball (45-70-405) passed quarterly through 
him, entering just back of the left shoulder and coming out in 
front of the right, making a large ragged hole through the heart. 
The reader may think Mr. B. cowardly in sneaking up to him while 
the elk was asleep with his back to him, but if some of you had 
been in his place here and had never seen anything larger than a 
jack rabbit, the chances are that your knees would have shook with 
a touch of the buck fever as his did. 

Another time when camped on Slough Creek with a gentleman 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, who was out after big game with me, 
the first morning while yet in bed we were startled trom our sleep 
by a noise which reminded me of a Missouri steamboat whistle but 
which was only a bull elk. We jumped out of bed and grabbed 
our Winchesters without even stopping to dress, and sliding out of 
the tent, we stood face to face witha six-point elk not twenty yards 
from the tent and broadside on. I told Mr. St. Paul to give it to 
him in the point of the shoulder and break him down in his tracks. 
He drew down on him with his 45-90 Winchester, let drive a three 
hundred grain ball, but he didn’t stop the elk. The bull fairly flew 
for a distance of about one hundred yards, (mind you, I would let 
hirn get away unhurt rather than take the game from Mr. St. Paul, 
as he has repeatedly requested me by all means to let him kill the 
first elk alone and unaided or let the animal escape), but I knew he 
was hit at the crack of the gun, though I couldn’t, of course, say 
where. We followed his trail, which was very plain, for a hun- 
dred yards, when we came upon the elk, stone dead. He had run 
that distance, hit a two foot anda half spruce tree (no, he didn’t 
take this one with him) with his forehead and horns, knocked the 
bark off clear across, and bounced back about twenty feet. Upon 
dressing him, we found that the ball had entered him just back of 
the shoulder, passing through his heart, and lodged in the opposite 
side. 

Dear reader: I could turn in this whole experience of Mr. St. 
Paul’s hunt with me if it wasn’t for the space, but I must tell you 
some other time of this afternoon, after killing the above elk, how 
Mr. St. Paul and I were passing through the timber about fifty yards 
from each other, when | spied three black bears. I shot one, whigh 
dropped in its tracks; the remaining two started and ran toward 
Mr. St. Paul. I tired two more shots, knocking down bear No. 2 
with a broken back, when he set up an ungodly howl, and I saw 
Mr. St. Paul throw his gun and run fora tree. Meantime | put 
four or five shots in No, 3, the remaining bear, which stopped him. 
On looking in the direction Mr. St. Paul ran, 1 saw him lying on 
the ground on his back with a large dead pine limb lengthwise on 
top of him—nearly half of a good-sized tree—with the wind all 
knocked out of him. 

Some of your readers are doubtless personally acquainted with 
Mr. St. Paul, who was a jolly, good-natured man but somewhat 
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AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE 
NORTHWEST. 








The Baxter 
Camping Outfits. 


“THE GREATEST THING OUT” 


Is the verdict of all who have seen and used 
these Outfits. 





Outlit for Six People, 
Packed—30 Ibs. 





For Six People, Unpacked. 


Case 30x11x7 inches, unfolds and makes a table 30x33 inches, 
with two extensions 6x10 inches. Case carries outfit (cooking and 
serving) for from 1 to 12 people, and is carried with an ordinary 
strap. The case, width 7 in., permits it to be placed under a buggy 
or boat seat. Metal and woodwork neatly and strongly made. 
This outfit can be used in household as well as in camp, especially 
the stove and oven for summer cooking, with any fuel. Stove 
No. 3 carries oven and outfit (1 to 12), and is sold with or without 
table and case. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue, and price list, 


W. E. BAXTER, 


Inventor, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
FRANKFORT, KY. 







































He went after ’em 


on his 


National 
Bicycle 


and got them. 


A National rider never changes his 
mount. 


It takes him everywhere. 
Get Catalog. 


C. W. HACKETT HARDWARE CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northwestern Distributors. 
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Large Balls 


5-16 inch in rear wheel, 3-8 inch 
in crank-shaft. Add to ease of 
running and hill climbing. Double 
the life of bearing. 


Movable Spoke Studs. 


Adjust themselves to direct draft 
of spoke. Obviate bending. In- 
sure perfect alignment. 





Dust-Proof Bearings 


The felt pad is an oil retaining 
filter. Absorbs oil. Excludes dirt. 
Keeps the bearings clean. Gives 
perfect lubrication. 


St. Paul Agents: 
M. F. KENNEDY & BROS., 3rd & Robert Sts. 


Minneapolis Agents: 
KENNEDY BROS., 322 & 324 Nicollet Ave. 


The chain is slf-oil- 
ing—a felt pad in each 
link makes it so. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Please mention this magazine when writing advertisers, 





The oil stays in— 
the dirt stays out. 








Not a single 1897 Columbia 
was sold until after thirty 
machines had been tested by 
over 100,000 miles of rough 
road riding. 
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